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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


An Historical Inquiry into the Production and 
Consumption of the Precious Metals. By 
William Jacob, Esq., F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo, 
London, 1831. Murray. 

WE run, we think, little risk, in predicting 

that this will be a standard work—that it will 

be resorted to by the present and by succeeding 
generations, as an authentic and fertile source 
of the information best fitted to guide or to 

confirm their reasonings on the many im- 

portant points with which the subject it treats 

of is connected. 

The book originated, it seems, in a friend- 
ship of very long standing between the, late 
Mr. Huskisson and the author. That states- 
man expressed a wish to see some comprehen- 
sive view of such fluctuations as history can 
trace, in the supply and consumption of the 
precious metals, brought down to our own 
times, and applied to our own position, He 
suggested some parts of the plan; and Mr. 
Jacob tells us, with a natural but melancholy 
satisfaction, that shortly before he died, he had 
inspected, and expressed pleasure at, the pro- 
gress of its execution. The outline of that 
plan is very extensive; and it has been most 
industrionsly filled up. The author divides the 
history of mankind (for his present purposes) | 
into four periods of unequal duration. The 
first, that which preceded the reign of Augus- 
tus; the second, that which elapsed between 
his reign and the discovery of the American 
mines; the third, between their discovery and 
1809; the fourth, the short but eventful in- 
terval between the beginning of the convul- 
sions in Spanish America and 1830. In each 
of these periods, with unwearied industry he 
traces throughout the world (as far as history 
has made them known to us), the various 
sources from which the precious metals were 
supplied ; the rate at which they were probably 
consumed, or withdrawn from commerce and 
circulation; and the causes, commercial and 
political, which have attracted them for a time 
in masses to particular communities, and have 
then dispersed them, and given them a tend- 
ency to concentrate themselves elsewhere. 
With a wise and self-denying abstinence, he 
mingles modestly and sparingly throughout 
some cautious views as to the influence of all 
these circumstances on the money prices of 
commodities, 

The first of these periods will perhaps be the 
most interesting to scholars. Mr. Jacob here 
follows up his subject in eight chapters, through 
Assyria, Persia, Asia east of Persia, Phoenicia, 
Palestine, Egypt, Nubia, Greece, Rome, Illyria, 
and ancient Spain. Where almost every page 
is replete with striking facts, it is difficult to 
select. The following probably will be new to 
most of our readers. 

“ This subject (namely, the familiar use of 
gold and copper before that of iron) has been 
illustrated in Denmark, by opening many 





Scandinavian tumuli of very remote ages, from 


which have been collected specimens of knives, 
daggers, swords, and implements of industry, 
which are preserved and arranged in the 
Museum at Copenhagen. There are tools of 
various kinds formed of flint or other hard 
stone, in shapes resembling our wedges, axes, 
chisels, hammers, and knives, which are pre- 
sumed to have been those first invented. 
There are swords, daggers, and knives, the 
blades of which are of gold, whilst an edge of 
iron is formed for the purpose of cutting. 
Some of the tools and weapons are formed 
principally of copper, with edges of iron ; and 
in many of the implements the profuse appli- 
cation of copper and of gold, when contrasted 
with the parsimony evident in the expenditure 
of iron, seems to prove, that at the unknown 
period, and among the unknown people who 
raised the tumuli, which antiquarian research 
has lately explored, gold, as well as copper, 
were much more abundant products than 
iron.” 

The internal economy and resources of the 
great empires of which the capitals were seated 
on the banks of the Euphrates and Tigris, are 
very imperfectly known to us. Mr. Jacob, 
enumerating many sources from which they 
derived bullion, acquaints us with the curious 
fact, that some came from Scythian hordes, 
numerous relics of whose mining operations 
have very lately been discovered by Gmelin, 
Lessechin, and Pallas, on the southern and 
eastern borders of the Ural mountains. After 
describing their copper instruments and shal- 
low excavations, (some of them, however, 
twenty fathom deep), he says : 

“ The smelting, whether in the mines or on 
the surface, was performed in small furnaces, 
of which Gmelin observed near a thousand in 
the eastern parts of Siberia. They were made 
of red bricks, and in them pieces of melted 
copper, from two to three pounds in weight 
have been found. The height and breadth of 
these furnaces were about two feet, and the 
length three feet. There were holes on both 
the front and back sides, but which of them 
was appropriated for the bellows could not be 
discovered by any marks. In the neighbour- 
hood of these furnaces there are large heaps 
of scoriz# ; but no one has had the curiosity to 
ascertain what metals, if any, they contain. 
It may be presumed that a long period must 
have elapsed since the works were in activity ; 
for the roots of large fir-trees have spread 
themselves among the stones that are heaped 
against the sides of the furnaces. It appears 
strange that the ancient: inhabitants of this 
country, with their imperfect means, should 
have been able to melt so hard a metal as 
copper, and should have acquired the art of 
separating the gold from it. It is now impos- 
sible to form any judgment of the portion of 
gold which the copper contained ; but the fact 
of some being found is'sufficiently proved, and 
it may have given rise to the puerile tales that 
have been noticed, and which Herodotus has 


The strange tales of Herodotus here referred 
to, about ants bigger than foxes, griffins, and 
one-eyed Arimaspians, the reader, who is not 
already familiar with them, may find in the 
first volume of this work, pp. 32—34. 

There is a full account of the mines of the 
Romans in Sicily, Sardinia, Spain, Thrace, 
and Macedonia, and of their management and 
modes of working. The Illyrian mines, it 
seems, at one time, produced abundantly. 

** At one period, this gold was laboured so 
extensively, that its great quantity caused a 
decrease of one third in the price through all 
Italy, and induced the proprietors to employ 
fewer workmen, in order to raise the value.” 

But the great permanent source was Spain. 
The extreme misery inflicted on the native 
Spaniards by their invaders, and the intro- 
duction of African. slaves to assist the en. 
feebled and diminished native population, are 
circumstances which will not fail to attract 
forcibly the attention of every one who calls 
to mind the career of the modern Spaniards 
in South America. 

‘** The new settlers, by means of their troops 
and their superior weapons, speedily compelled 
the aborigines to explore the bowels of the 
earth for silver, and thus inflicted on those 
uncivilised people a series of calamities which 
exhausted their strength and thinned their 
numbers. ‘ These people,’ says Diodorus, 
‘though by their labour they enriched their 
masters to an almost incredible extent, did it 
by toiling night and day in their golden pri- 
sons. They were compelled by the lash to 
work so incessantly, that they died of the hard. 
ships in the caverns themselves had dug. Such 
as, by great vigour of body, continued in life, 
were in a state of misery, which made death a 
preferable fate.” This oppression and exhaus- 
tion of the native labourers led to the trade in 
human beings, which was carried on by the 
Carthaginians with the interior of Africa, and 
supplied to Andalusia the place of those native 
workmen who had been destroyed by the ex. 
cessive toil imposed on them by their Asiatic 
intruders. .This horrid traffic was extended 
and continued, and it augmented the produce 
of the mines of Spain in such a degree, as to 
have an influence on the whole commerce of 
the world at that period.” 

The author brings all his information as to 
this period to a head by calculating the amount of 
bullion existing under Augustus, and its annual 
consumption. Then, after a short interval, came 
a long succession of ages, during which, from 
the unproductiveness of the mines, the amount 
of bullion in the world was constantly decreas- 
ing. How this was effected, by political and 
other causes; by the invasion of the northern 
barbarians ; and by the rise of the Mahometan 
powers; and by the general decline of the 
useful arts, is fully explained ; and a body of 
facts is given, shewing the mode of operation of 
these causes in the different parts of the old 
world. This apparently dark and uninviting 
period turns out, in the hands of the author, 





transmitted to the ages that have succeeded 
to his.” 


very far from barren, and has supplied him 
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——————— 
with materials for an animated and amusing 
narrative. 

At length we reach the discovery of Ame- 
rica, and a fresh influx of the precious metals, 
till, when compared with commodities, they 
approached once more the plenty of the age of 
Augustus. This part of the subject is treated 
with the fulness which its importance merits, 
and the effects of the swelling stream on prices, 
and on the manners and habits of society, are 
well and distinctly sketched, and in the best 
and most satisfactory manner; that is, by the 
production of a body of facts and anecdotes. 

The remaining chapters contain an account 
of the produce and condition of the American 
mines since 1809. For this part of his subject 
the author was well prepared by long attention 
to it, and by the possession of a great and 
digested mass of materials. The conclusions 
he has arrived at as to the actual state and 
probable future productiveness of these mines 
deserve, and no doubt will obtain, very serious 
attention. 

There is still unnoticed a portion of the book 
on which the writer has evidently bestowed 
extreme pains, namely, an account, or rather 
an estimate, of the annual consumption of bul- 
lion by the whole world ; that is, of the quan- 
tity annually lost to commerce and circulation. 
It would be in vain to give an idea of the pro- 
cess by which Mr. Jacob arrives at this esti- 
mate, either by an abstract or by insulated 
facts. The general result is, that he estimates 
“the whole quantity of the precious metals 
taken from the general stock of them, and 
destined to purposes of ornamental and useful 

tification, to amount annually to the sum of 
ie million eight hundred and ninety-three 
thousand two hundred and forty-one pounds.” 

There are inquiries into the interchange of 
bullion between Europe and Asia; into the 
amount of paper money current before and 
since the defalcation of the mines ; and an ap- 
pendix, with some curious documents. The 
reader will find prefixed to each volume, a de- 
tailed and exceedingly well-executed table of 
contents, which will enable him to get at once 
a commanding view of the course of the author’s 
labours, and to select, if he chooses to select, the 
periods and places about which he is most in- 
terested. 

Upon the whole, we cannot doubt that this 
work contains attractions of no common kind 
for various classes of readers. It throws a 
steady light upon many hitherto obscure classes 
of facts highly interesting to the classical scho- 
lar and to the antiquary; it presents mate- 
rials towards the solution of important and dif- 
‘ficult questions in political science ; and such is 
the simplicity and facility of its execution, that 
while all this is effected, it can never cease to 
excite and entertain the most careless general 
reader. 

For research and induction we know no 
work more important and curious: and though 
we can now only afford a hasty general notice, 
we mean hereafter to enrich our pages from its 
ample stores. 





The Dutchman’s Fireside; a Tale. By the 
Author of “ Letters from the South,” the 
* Backwoodsman,”’ &c. 2 vols. 12mo. Lon- 
don, 1831. Colburn and Bentley. 

WE know not whether this be a reprint from 

some Transatlantic publication, but it is very 

evidently an American work, and well worthy, 
for its animated and graphic sketches, to be 
introduced to the British public. As a novel, 


its merits are not very striking; the story, of 


unnecessary jealousies, &c., is as ** old as the 


hills ;” and the style often inelegant and florid. 
For example, every motion of the hero throws 
him into either a ‘* cold” or a “ profuse perspi- 
ration ;” and these occur so often, that we 
wonder he has not shared the fate of Latona, 
and melted away, before the end of the book. 
Again; what can be more ludicrous than de- 
scribing the heroine as more ‘‘ white and in- 
nocent” than the sheets in which she was 
sleeping ?—we never heard of the innocence of 
Russia or Irish cloth before. To inelegancies 
we may also add prejudices: witness the en- 
suing description :— 

“¢ Sir Thicknesse Throgmorton was what is 
now generally designated ‘ a real John Bull;’ 
a being combining more of the genuine ele- 
ments of the ridiculous than perhaps any other 
extant.” 

We now proceed to what constitutes the 
merit these pages possess; they often illustrate 


can who are familiar with what they describe. 
The sketch of Sir William Johnson is very 
spirited; but we prefer that of Timothy, as 
being a whole. 

“ What! have you never heard of Timothy 
Weasel, the Varmounter, as he calls himself ?’ 
‘ Never.’ ‘ Well, then, I must give you a 
sketch of his story before I introduce him. 
He was born in New Hampshire, as he says, 
and in due time, as is customary in those parts, 
married, and took possession, by right of dis- 
covery, I suppose, of a tract of land in what 
was at that time called the New Hampshire 
grants. Others followed him, and in the 
course of a few years a little settlement was 
formed of real ’cute Yankees, as Timothy calls 
them, to the amount of sixty or seventy men, 
women, and children. They were gradually 


American characters and scenes, as those only | useful 





growing in wealth and numbers, when one 
night, in the dead of winter, they were set! 
upon by a party of Indians from Canada, and | 
every soul of them, except Timothy, either | 
consumed in the flames, or massacred in the | 
attempt to escape. I have witnessed in the 
course of my life many scenes of horror, but | 
nothing like that which he describes, in which 
his wife and eight children perished. Timothy 
was left for dead by the savages, who, as is| 
their custom, departed at the dawn, for fear 
the news of this massacre might rouse some of 
the neighbouring settlements in time to over- 
take them before they reached home. When 
all was silent, Timothy, who, though severely 
wounded in a dozen places, had, as he says, 
only been ‘.playing possum,’ raised himself up 
and looked around him. The smoking ruins, 
mangled limbs, blood-stained snow, and the 
whole scene, as he describes it with quaint 
pathos, is enough to make one’s blood run| 
cold. He managed to raise himself upright, 
and, by dint of incredible exertions, to reach a 
neighbouring settlement, distant about forty 
miles, where he told his story, and then was 
put to bed, where he lay some weeks. In the 
mean time the people of the settlement had | 
gone and buried the remains of his unfortunate | 
family and neighbours. When Timothy got! 
well, he visited the spot; and while viewing! 
the ruins of the houses, and pondering over | 
the graves of all that were dear to him, so- 
lemnly devoted the remainder of his life to 
revenge. He accordingly buried himself in the 
woods, and built a cabin about twelve miles 
from hence, in a situation the most favourable 
to killing the ‘ kritters,’ as he calls the savages. 
From that time until now he has waged a per- 
petual war against them, and, according to his 
own account, sacrificed almost a hecatomb to 











the manes of his wife and children. His in- 


trepidity is wonderful, and his sagacity in the 
pursuit of this grand object of his life beyond 
all belief. I am half a savage myself; but I 
have heard this man relate stories of his ad- 
ventures and escapes which make me feel 
myself, in the language of the red-skins, ‘a 
woman’ in comparison with this strange com. 
pound of cunning and simplicity. It is incon. 
ceivable with what avidity he will hunt an In. 
dian ; and the keenest sportsman does not feel 
a hundredth part of the delight in bringing 
down his game, that Timothy does in witness. 
ing the mortal pangs of one of these ‘ kritters.’ 
It isa horrible propensity ; but to lose all in 
one night, and to wake the next morning and 
see nothing but the mangled remains of wife, 
children, all that man holds most close to his 
inmost heart, is no trifle. If ever man had 
motive for revenge, it is Timothy. Such as he 
is, I employ him, and find his services highly 
- He is a compound of the two races, 
and combines all the qualities essential to the 
species of warfare in which we are now en- 
gaged. Ihave sent for him, and expect him 
here every moment.’ As Sir William con- 
cluded, Sybrandt heard a long dry sort of 
‘ H-e-e-m-m,” ejaculated just outside of the 
door. ‘ That’s he,’ exclaimed Sir William; 
‘I know the sound. It is his usual expression 
of satisfaction at the prospect of being em. 
ployed against his old enemies the ‘ kritters.’ 
Come in, Timothy.’ Timothy accordingly made 
his appearance, forgot his bow, and said no- 
thing. Sybrandt eyed his associate with close 
attention. He was a tall, wind-dried man, 
with extremely sharp, angular features, and a 
complexion, of course, bronzed by the ex- 
posures to which he had been subjected for so 
many years. His scanty head of hair was of a 
sort of sunburnt colour ; his beard of a month’s 
growth at least ; and his eye, of sprightly blue, 
never rested a moment in its.socket. It glanced 
from side to side, and up and down, and here 
and there, with indescribable rapidity, as though 
in search of some object of interest, or appre- 
hensive of sudden danger. It was a perpetual 
silent alarum. ‘ Timothy,’ said Sir William, 
‘I want to employ you to-night.” ‘ H-e-m-m,’ 
answered Timothy. ‘ Are you at leisure to 
depart immediately ?? ‘ What, right off?’ 
¢ Ay, in less than no time.’ ‘ I guess I am.’ 
‘Very well—that means you are certain.’ 
© I’m always sartin of my mark.’ ‘ Have you 
your gun with you?" ‘ The kritter is just 
outside the door.’ ‘ And plenty of ammuni- 
tion ?? * Why, what under the sun should I 
do with a gun and no ammunition?’ ‘ Can 
you paddle a canoe so that nobody can hear 
you ?? ©Can’t I? h-e-e-m-m!’ ‘And you 
are all ready?’ ‘I ’spect so. I knew you 
didn’t want me for nothing, and so got every 
thing to hand.’ ‘ Have you any thing to eat 
by the way?’ ‘No; if I only stay out two 
or three days, I sha’n’t want any thing.’ ‘ But 
you are to have a companion.’ Timothy here 
manufactured a sort of linsey-woolsey grunt, 
betokening disapprobation. ‘ I'd rather go 
alone.’ ‘ But it is necessary you should have 
a companion; this young ‘gentleman will go 
with you.’ Timothy hereupon subjected Sy- 
brandt to a rigid scrutiny of those busy eyes of 
his, that seemed to run over him as quick as 
lightning. ‘I'd rather go by myself,’ said he 
again. ‘* That is out of the question, so say 
no more about it. Are you ready to go now— 
this minute?” ‘ Yes.’ Sir William then ex- 
plained the object of the expedition to Timothy, 
much in the same manner he had previously 
done to Sybrandt. ‘ But mayn’t I shoot one 
of these tarnal kritters if he comes in my way? 
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said Timothy, in a tone of great interest. ‘ No; 
ou are not to fire a gun, nor attempt any 
Fostility whatever, unless it is neck or nothing 
with you.’ * Well, that’s what I call hard ; 
but maybe it will please God to put our lives 
in danger—that’s some comfort.’ The knight 
now produced two Indian dresses, which he 
directed them to put on, somewhat against the 
inclinations of friend Timothy, who observed 
that if he happened to see his shadow in the 
water, he should certainly mistake it for one 
of the tarnal kritters, and shoot himself. Sir 
William then with his own hand painted the 
face of Sybrandt so as to resemble that of an 
Indian—an operation not at all necessary to 
Timothy ; his toilet was already made—his 


, complexion required no embellishment. This 


done, the night having now set in, Sir Wil- 
liam, motioning silence, led the way cautiously 
to one of the gates of Ticonderoga, which was 
opened by the sentinel, and they proceeded 
swiftly and silently to the high bank which 
hung over the narrow strait in front of the 
fort. A little bark canoe lay moored at the 
foot, into which Sybrandt and Timothy placed 
themselves flat on the bottom, each with his 
musket and accoutrements at his side, and a 
paddle in his hand. ‘ Now,’ said Sir William, 
almost in a whisper,—‘ Now, luck be with 
ou, boys; remember, you are to return before 
daylight without fail.’ ‘ But, Sir William,’ 
said Timothy, coaxingly——‘ now, mayn’t I 
take a pop at one of the tarnal kritters, if I 
meet ’em?? ‘I tell you, no,’ replied the 
other; ‘ unless you wish to be popped out of 
the world when you come back. Away with 
you, my boys.’ Each seized his paddle ; and 
the light feather of a boat darted away with 
the swiftness of a bubble in a whirlpool.” 

Like many of his compeers, our author has 
no especial calling as a novel-writer; he has 
little invention, and his pleasantry is of a pon- 
derous kind: but he describes what he ac- 
tually knows with much animation, and would, 
we think, pen amusing travels, 








Facts relating to the Punishment of Death in 
the Metropolis. By Edward Gibbon Wake- 


field, Esq. 

Ridgway. 
We are afraid that the present is an unpropi- 
tious moment for the publication of a work, 
however well deserving of attention, upon this 
very important subject. Yet as the questions 
involved in the administration of our criminal 
laws do, even amid the engrossing discussions 
of Reform, obtain some notice from the legis- 
lature,* we trust that the Facts (in that one 
word comprising every claim to regard) brought 
forward by Mr. Wakefield will not escape the 
consideration they so richly merit. 

Our author, by a three years’ study in the 
College of Newgate, has eminently qualified 
himself to treat of the material points involved 
in this inquiry. His remarks display great 
acuteness, intelligence, and sound sense; and 
I spite, we presume, of the usual bashaw-ship 
of the Prison Marshal Wontner,+ he appears 
to have heen allowed, and to have availed him- 
self of, many convenient opportunities for ac- 
quiring an insight into the manners and prac- 
tuces of all classes of his fellow-collegians. The 
results of his investigations—and they are very 


12mo. pp. 198. London, 1831. 





* A committee of the House of Commons has just been 
pen mp to inquire into the best mode of giving effi- 
ciency to seconda : 
whe a ry punishments; and reporting the same 

We had recently some opportunity of witnessing the 

r and insolence of thi Gaspot ots gaol: we have 

seen ing of official q in higher quarters, 
but we were never so astonished before, 
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interesting in themselves, besides being ably 
reasoned upon—he has now laid before the 
public. 

We shall advert to some of the leading 
points. 

Mr. Wakefield observes: ‘‘ The hatred 
which the thieves bear to the new police proves 
that the new is superior to the old system, but 
not that it is perfect. Ifit were even highly use- 
ful, though far from perfect, we should observe 
by this time a considerable diminution of crime. 
No diminution of crime, I believe, has taken 
place durin; the last year. If, then, the ordi- 
nary causes of crime have not operated with 
unusual force, the new police is not preferable 
to the old as a means of preventing crime.” 

This argument, however, is not conclusive : 
on the contrary, it appears that increased ac- 
tivity in the detection of crime is likely to have 
produced the consequence mistaken as a com- 
parative test. It is nevertheless true that pre- 
vention, so rarely even thought of in our sys- 
tem, has not become a more leading principle 
under the new order of things. Mr. W. sug- 
geats, as improvements in this view: ‘* First, 
that the law should be altered so as to render 
its execution against notorious thieves, and 
those who harbour them, less troublesome to 
the police. Secondly, that the execution of 
such a law of prevention should be confided to 
officers of police, having no other occupation, 
and responsible for that particular service, 
though under the superintendence of higher au- 
thority, so as to furnish the immediate executors 
of the law with a sufficient motive for doing 
their duty. Thirdly, some provision for unity 
of purpose and action throughout the metro- 
polis and its suburbs: so that a person known 
to be a thief in Whitechapel should be equally 
notorious to the officers at Pimlico; and that a 
harbourer of thieves driven from Islington 
should not commence business in Southwark. 
The last-mentioned improvement could not, it 
may be said, take place without abrogating the 
present system of separate and independent 
police jurisdictions, and interfering with what 
are called the privileges of the City of London. 
This is true; but which is it that the public 
requires— separate jurisdictions, or effectual 
checks to crime ?” 

The obvious good sense of these hints who 
can doubt? but then, like all other improve- 
ments for the general benefit, they have local 
and selfish interests to combat, which are strong 
to procrastinate, if not to prevent their adop- 
tion. Were prevention instead of punishment 
the object pursued, we should not have to won- 
der and grieve at the nurseries of crime so 
openly winked at and tolerated in the metro- 
polis, among the most atrocious and fatal of 
which stands Newgate itself. But besides this 
grand school, Mr. W. informs us, “ London 
abounds with smaller nurseries of petty offences 
by persons of every age, from infancy to man- 
hood. I had the opportunity of strictly exa- 
mining more than a hundred thieves, between 
eight and fourteen years, as to the immediate 
cause of their becoming thieves; and in nine- 
teen cases out of twenty it appeared that the 
boy had not committed his first crime sponta- 
neously, but had been persuaded to commence 
the career of thieving by persons whose business 
it is to practise this kind of seduction. The 
most numerous class of such seducers consists 
of experienced thieves, both men and boys, 
who look out for boys not criminal, to whom 
they represent the life of a thief as abounding 
in pleasure. The object of these representa- 
tions is to obtain instruments with which ex- 
perienced thieves may commit robberies with 





a ere 
less danger to themselves—participators, whose 
ignorance of the trade subjects them to be put 
forward into the most dangerous situations, 
and to be cheated in the division of the spoil. 
But words are not the only means of seduction 
employed in such cases: food is given to the 
hungry, and all kinds of stimulating enjoy- 
ments are presented to others who do not want 
the means of subsistence. I state what I know 
to be a fact, in saying that a practised thief 
often spends as much as ten pounds in the 
course of a few days for the purpose of corrupt. 
ing a youth, by taking him to play-houses and 
other shows, and allowing him to eat and drink 
extravagantly at pastry-cooks, fruit-shops, and 
public-houses. The inevitable consequence of 
such indulgences is the victim’s discontent with 
his previous mode of life; and when this feel- 
ing predominates, he is considered ripe for re. 
ceiving without alarm the suggestions of his 
seducer.”” 

Other means are described, which we need 
not extract; but “* another class of seducers 
consists of both men and women, but princi. 
pally of old women—the keepers of fruit-stalls 
and small cake-shops, which stalls and shops 
they keep but as a cloak to their real trade— 
that of persuading children to become thieves, 
and receiving goods stolen by children. The 
methods of seduction pursued by these people 
are for the most part similar to those adopted 
by the class mentioned aboves but they are 
distinguished from the thieves by some peculi- 
arities. Residing always in the same spot, 
and apparently engaged in an honest calling, 
they have superior opportunities of practising 
on children, who, until known to them, were 
perfectly well disposed. Several instances came 
to my knowledge of boys, the sons of decent 
trades-people, carefully educated, apprenticed 
to some trade, and with every prospect of lead- 
ing an industrious and honest life, who were 
seduced by persons of the class in question. 
The course of seduction is about as follows :— 
The child buys fruit and cakes at the stall or 
shop, the keeper of which takes pains to form 
a familiar acquaintance with him, by conversa- 
tion, artful it must be called in this case, but such 
as is used by all good teachers in order to gain 
a pupil’s confidence. He passes the shop one 
day without money, and is invited to help him- 
self upon trust. If he yield to the first tempta- 
tion, it is all over with him. Considering his 
previous acquaintance with the tempter, it is 
almost a matter of course that he yields. Once 
in debt, he continues to indulge himself with. 
out restraint, and is soon involved far beyond 
his means of repayment. Where is the police 
to save him? No act of robbery has been com- 
mitted, and the police therefore is absent. Pro. 
bably his parents or master have impressed on 
him that it is wrong to run in debt. He is 
already criminal in his own eyes. Instead 
of confessing his difficulty to his friends, he 
thinks of them with fear. All his sensations 
are watched by the wretch, who now begins to 
talk slightingly of harsh parents and task-mas- 
ters, and insinuates her own superior affection. 
By degrees, more or less slow according to the 
degree of her art and the excitability of the 
boy’s temperament, she gets a complete mastery 
of his mind. At length she guides him to the 
first step in crime, by complaining of want of 
money; perhaps threatening to apply to his 
parents, and suggesting that he may easily 
repay her by taking some trifling article from 
his master’s shop. The first robbery com- 
mitted, the chances are a thousand to one that 
the thief will sooner or later be transported or 


hanged. He goes on robbing his master or 
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perhaps his parents: the woman disposes of 
the stolen property, giving him only a moderate 
share of the money obtained; she introduces 
him to other boys who are following the same 
career; he soon learns to prefer idleness and 
luxuries to labour and plain food; and, after a 
while, becoming an expert thief, deserts his 
original seducer, with whom he is no longer 
willing to share the fruits of his plunder, con- 
nects himself with a gang, probably takes a 
mistress, and is a confirmed robber, on the high 
road to Botany Bay or the gallows.” 

After dwelling on these and other striking 
evils, almost encouraged by our police and man- 
ner of executing the laws, the author gives us 
nine tables of trials, convictions, executions, 
&c. &c. during the last three years; upon 
which he comments with much truth and ta- 
lent. As we cannot insert these tables, we 
cannot follow him in many matters which are 
elucidated by them, and are well worthy of 
attention. We shall quote, however, some of 
his arguments. 

‘¢ Next to the substitution of some milder 
punishment for that of death, the most useful 
improvement of our criminal laws would be the 
appointment: of a public prosecutor. Indeed, 
when one reflects that the only object of pu- 
nishment is the repression of crime — that, 
therefore, penalties ought to be so measured as 
to hold out in each case a stronger motive for 
abstaining from an offence than any motive for 
committing it; and that, above all, the power 
of punishment, asa means for the repression 
of crime, depends altogether on its certainty,— 
it does appear absurd to leave to the pleasure 
of an individual, in every case, what shall be 
the amount of punishment, if any at all. The 
wisest legislature would have infinite difficulty 
in so determining the penalty of each offence 
as to make punishment as effectual as possible 
in the repression of crime. The legislature of 
this country leaves the matter to be settled by 
individuals, acted upon “ all kinds of improper 
motives—such as anger, laziness, compassion— 
and, above all, utterly thoughtless of the sole 
object of punishment. Ought it, then, to be 
matter of astonishment, that crimes should in- 
crease with the increase of population and 
wealth ? Again, the legal punishment of crime 
ought clearly to be a public work, like a bridge, 
of which the cost is defrayed by a tax on the 
whole community. The work is beneficial to the 
whole community; yet the cost of it is thrown 
upon certain individuals, who have suffered 
through the previous inadequate performance 
of that work. This is as if we should charge 
toll on the bridge only from those who had 
slipped into the water in consequence of defects 
in the bridge, arising from so inadequate a mode 
of keeping it in repair.”’ 

The chances of escaping prosecution, convic- 
tion, and punishment, are all calculated upon 
by criminals, and greatly encourage the com- 
mission of offences. And when capital convic- 
tion does ensue, the course pursued is beyond 
credibility absurd. 

% Every one who comes in contact with a 
man whose death by the hangman is probable, 
treats him, not as a criminal, but as an unfor- 
tunate. In the treatment of otber prisoners, 
even before trial when they are presumed to be 
innocent, I never observed any thing like com- 
miseration from persons in authority over them. 
At the best they are treated with neglect, ex- 
cept for their safe custody; and all convicts 
not capital are treated as criminals. The same 
men, once capitally convicted, are treated as 
brothers or children in distress. Why is the 


and is proven, so favourably distinguished ? 
Because the punishment of death shocks every 
mind t» which it is vividly presented, and 
overturns the most settled notions of right and 
wrong.” 

Mr. Wakefield gives a distressing account of 
the affair which ended in Mr. John Mont- 
gomery’s poisoning himself to avoid an igno- 
minious death for forgery. If this narrative 
be true, the unhappy person was sacrificed in a 
most cruel and unjustifiable manner, having 
first confided his secret to Mr. Freshfield, on a 
pledge of mitigated penalty, and being then 
left for execution, in spite of every effort to 
have his sentence changed to transportation. 
Mr. W. reasons on this dreadful case to shew 
the erroneousness of the process which sends 
the cases and fate of London guilt to be finally 
decided by the king in council. 

‘*Every where but in London the question of 
life or death is decided by a judge, singly re- 
sponsible ; who presides at the trial; who hears 
all the evidence, because this is the last trial ; 
who states fully to the prisoner’s face and in 
open court, the grounds of his decision ; who 
has no other pursuit than the business of the 
assize; and whose judicial habits especially 
qualify him for distinguishing between right 
and wrong. In London the question of life or 
death is decided by many and irresponsible 
judges ; who know nothing at all of the case 
except from report ; who conceal the grounds 
of their decision; who give to rumour the 
weight of evidence; whose minds are con- 
stantly occupied with other, and to them far 
more important matters; and many of whom 
(including the chief—the first Home Secretary) 
act as judges here, merely because elsewhere 
they are skilful party politicians. Surely, then, 
every thing conspires for a right decision in the 
country, and for a wrong one in the metropolis. 
In the country it is probably that a man who 
does not deserve to be hanged will not be 
hanged, and that one who merits death will be 
killed. In London, on the contrary, the most 
experienced and artful offender has the best 
chance of escape, whilst the most ignorant, and 
perhaps innocent, of convicts is the most likely 
to be killed. No one who takes the trouble to 
reflect on the circumstances which attend the 
final decision of life or death in London, will 
be surprised that the officers of Newgate should 
say—* those whom we know to be most guilty 
often escape, whilst those whom we know to be 
least guilty often suffer —it is all a lottery.’ 
It is, indeed, all a lottery, but with the chances 
considerably in favour of a wrong decision. 
Now this most unjust, cruel, and incalculably 
mischievous practice of an appeal from the pre- 
siding judge to chance, or rather to the proba- 
bility of a wrong decision, springs from the 
nature of the punishment. The plea for the 
barbarous appeal is the prerogative of mercy 
residing in the crown. The appeal is never 
made except in capital cases. Why as to the 
capital cases of London and Middlesex only, 
it would be very difficult to say; though not 
more difficult than to explain, why the irre- 
parable nature of the punishment should be 
the plea for a mode of proceeding which favours 
a wrong decision. Arising out of the custom 
of punishing by chance and with the greatest 
severity, a phenomenon is exhibited in the cells 
of Newgate well deserving the attention of law- 
makers. I allude to the opinion concerning 
their own fate of persons under sentence of 
death. The best probabilities of escape are ex- 
hausted when sentence of death is passed, viz. the 
probabilities—1, of not being detected ; 2, of not 


a, 


with the prosecutor or other material witness; 4 
of the prosecutor preferring perjury to taking 
part in a judicial murder ; 5, of the grand jury 
doing the same ; 6, of the judge doing the same: 
and 7, of the petty jury doing the same in spite 
of a callous judge. Yet when these seven proba. 
bilities of escape are exhausted, when the pri. 
soner’s chance of escape has been reduced from 
perhaps 500 to 1, to 10 tol, he is still con. 
fident, obstinately confident, of escaping the 
punishment which the law awards for his of. 
fence. This statement applies to nearly every 
case. I heard but of one exception out of 45] 
cases. Let the most careful inquiry be insti. 
tuted, and it will be found, that hardly ever 
does a capital convict under sentence of death, 
but not yet ordered for execution, expect to be 
hanged. Now compare this remarkable fac; 
with another. It shall be found, that of pri- 
soners in Newgate charged with minor offences, 
for which the punishment is slight, a large 
proportion fully expect to be punished. The 
statement may be easily verified; as there are 
means of further ascertaining what I here state 
of my own knowledge,—that persons liable to 
slight punishments, though they may hope to 
escape altogether, are seldom confident on that 
point; but generally mix up with their exer. 
tions for an acquittal, and their hope of liberty, 
a good deal of thought about their conviction, 
and preparations for undergoing the punish. 
ment. For a long while I could not account 
for this striking difference of feeling between 
the two classes of prisoners; but at length the 
following explanation of it appeared satisfactory. 
Fear of death is a principle of man’s nature; 
yet every man is so prone to believe in his own 
superior fortune, that the cases are rare when 
even the mortally sick expect to die on that 
occasion. Premature death is the almost cer- 
tain consequence: of hard drinking; yet when 
does the fear of premature death, by itself, 
operate as a motive to sobriety? Perhaps 
never. It is just so in respect to hanging for 
crimes. The principle of the fear of death is 
counteracted by that principle of self-love and 
hope, which may be called forth, to the extent 
of delusion, in nearly every mind. No one, 
perhaps, expects to escape one trifling penalty 
of drinking hard, viz. a headach. So it is 
with persons liable to comparatively slight pu- 
nishments for crime. If they do not fully ex- 
pect to be punished, at least they do not expect 
to escape. In truth, they expect to be punished, 
though they hope to escape. The greater the 
evil of which there is a rational prospect, the 
stronger appears the bias to delusion. In pu- 
nishing with death, legislators have had in 
view only the universal fear of death ; never 
perceiving, that in proportion to the fear is the 
delusion of hope.” : 

The philosophy of all this, and especially of 
the last semtence, is admirable. 








Montagu’s Ornithological Dictionary. By James 
Rennie, A.M. &c. 8vo. pp. 592. Second 
edition. Hurst, Chance, and Co. 

Tuts edition of Colonel Montagu’s valuable 
work is replete with those interesting details 
and useful facts connected with the subject, 
which Mr. Rennie possesses so peculiar a ta- 
lent in collecting; that kind of curious infor- 
mation which natural history offers to the 
popular reader, and which, according to 4 
contemporary author, is, without affording 4 
very high opinion of the author’s scientific 
attainments, not the less valuable, from placing 
information diffused through scientific works 
in an accessible form. We touch here upon 








capital convict, he whose crime is most grave 





being taken before a magistrate ; 3, of a treaty 


a sharp and sensitive point ; for Mr. Rennie 
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has in this work thrown the gauntlet down to 
almost all the naturalists of the United King- 
dom and the Continent, classing himself more, 
from the character and nature of his plan of 
study, with the idea we form of a sportsman 
or a bird’s-nester. Well sheltered under the 
mantle of his recent professorship,* Mr. Rennie 
has entered fearlessly on his new career. The 
success of his late publications, which, while 
we esteemed them as popular works, we never 
expected to see lauded as the best plan of study 
and of improvement, has given almost an 
ambitious cast to his writings ; opposing him- 
self to what he calls the writers of dry, metho- 
dical books, he quotes Cicero, who rejected the 
advice of his friends in the publication of De 
Natura: Deorum, De Officiis, &c., and per- 
severing in this popular style, led the fashion— 
as the professor is to do in the present day. 
And that the esteem for a certain class of works 
which present the superficies of knowledge and 
the scrapings of philosophy, and which call 
themselves ** popular,” may be but a fashion, 
—wedded as we are to the cause of all know- 
ledge that may be useful and good—we sincerely 
and devotedly wish. 

No author in our times has a right to 
arrogate to himself the introduction of obser- 
vation as the true method of studying natural 
history. Certainly many who made, or wished 
to make, observation the basis of their works, 
have, from too closely following the old masters, 
dwindled into mere systematists—but this has 
often arisen from error of execution, and not of 
intention ; and we have, on the contrary, names 
rendered illustrious by their close observance 
and philosophical conception of the beauty, con- 
stancy, and perfection, of nature in all her 
works ; and, if it were necessary, we could give 
the argument farther extension, by demon- 
strating that natural history is of necessity a 
study depending on observation, and that those 
Mr. Rennie denominates literary naturalists, 
are essentially historians of the science—that is 
to say, of the labours of others—and not natu- 
ralists. 

_ System, we agree with the author, is an 
index to facts, and only to be esteemed as 
such ; but what are the materials upon which 
a system is founded ?—they are either artificial 
or natural; in the one case arbitrary, and may 
depend upon any of the characters recognisable 
to the senses, and presented by the objects in 
contemplation ; in the other, we must, in ob- 
serving the structure or functions of the whole 
being (in zoology), search for those peculiarities 
most characteristic of particular groups—and 
these, whether few or numerous, will become 
the typical characters of each group. Now, in 
the modern state of natural science, researches 
into the anatomical structure of animals—and 
they were the most likely to produce beneficial 
results to our systematic views, and without 
system there is no science—led Baron Cuvier 
to form an opinion, that there is unity of com- 
position in the animal kingdom ; but this im- 
portant and ancient principle is subordinate to 
that of the conditions of existence, the con- 
formity of parts, and their co-ordination for 
the Place which the animal is to fill in nature. 
Considering that form was fugitive among ani- 
mals, another set of naturalists arrived, by the 
Same steps, at perhaps a less complicated idea, 
that the organisation of animals can be reduced 
toa uniform type, which depends on a theory 
of analogies, the principle of connexion, the 
elective affinities of the organic elements, and 
the balancing of organs. Nearly at the same 
Ume, distinguishing analogy from affinity, which 


is considered as a discovery, a clever zoologist 
in this country founded a system upon the 
principle of all animals grouping themselves in 
a circular series, which is effected by five mem- 
bers (though there is some dissension as to the 
exact number); and these five parts consist of 
a normal or typical form, two aberrant, and 
two inosculating with the next series; or, ac- 
cording to some, two nominal and three aber- 
rant members. 

We are perfectly aware that there are jour- 
nals of greater calibre than the Gazetie, and 
authors well versed in the subject, who will 
immediately answer Mr. Rennie’s objections 
to the last of these systems; but we cannot 
refrain from stating our firm conviction, that 
had this gentleman made a point of acquaint- 
ing himself with those minutie of organisa- 
tion and slight varieties of structure which he 
affects to despise, and yet on which that system 
depends for its elucidation, he would have taken 
very different grounds for the feeble and puerile 
arguments at which he has aimed—doctrines 
well known to be supported by men of such 
eminent scientific attainments. With regard 
to the equally philosophic school of the conti- 
nent, the laborious researches of many years, 
and the most extensive series of facts that have 
ever yet been brought to bear on one point in 
natural history, have already been opposed, 
with little success, to many of its fundamental 
propositions ; and if Cuvier, with his well- 
merited and well-established fame, could bring 
his whole strength to the trial, Professor Ren- 
nie might at least treat the same doctrines with 
that respect which shews itself in an attention 
and exertion corresponding to the magnitude 
and importance of the subject. We object par- 
ticularly to the religious turn which he has 
given to his arguments, and to his assertion 
that in the doctrine of the fitness of organs we 
make creatures their own creators; as well 
might he assert that, in the gradual appear- 
ance of organisation, that organisation was by 
its own will adapted to the new conditions of 
the surface of the earth ; or that, in the actual 
circle of reproduction, species are also by their 
own will adapted to the climate or element in 
which they live, or to obtain the food which 
they require for their support. 

We cannot enter into a discussion on the cor- 
rectness of many of the professor’s synonymes ; 
most are injudicious, many erroneous: but, not- 
withstanding these faults, and the grave errors 
which we hold there exist in our author’s philo- 
sophy, and the needless and unnecessary ver- 
biage about the “ dry, lifeless, marrowless, and 
unphilosophic’’ Linnean school, we have stated 
that the dictionary is much improved by a great 
number of additional facts of decided interest 
in the natural history of the birds of varied 
plumage which sing in our groves, skim over 
our inconstant heaven, or nestle on the desolate 
rock. We have been quite spoiled by the ad- 
mirable woodcuts of the Menagerie, and some 
other modern publications—so much so, that 
we cannot give a high tribute of praise to the 
present illustrations, which are too few in 
number, and, what is worse, oftentimes inac- 
curate; and though Mr. Rennie may not care 
for such trifles as a false number of articulations 
in the toes, they have not escaped our notice, 
nor will they that of other naturalists. 








Bosweil’s Johnson, by Croker. 5 vols. 8vo. 
J. Murray. 

Havine in preceding Numbers of the Literary 

Gazette said all we could assign space for, re- 

specting the first three volumes of this publica- 


duty to so attractive a work did we not devote 
some portion of our pages to the illustration of - 
the remaining volumes, which, indeed, contain 
matter of very superior interest. Passing by, 
for the moment, selections of a minor kind, we 
shall beg our readers to accompany us at once 
to the death-bed, where this great literary light 
was extinguished: the subject is of a sad na- 
ture, and much has been written upon it; but 
the editor, having obtained original and au- 
thentic information, we are now indebted to 
him for a narrative which no distance of time 
can deprive of its claim to public sympathy. 
This intelligence Mr. Croker has chiefly de- 
rived from a Journal of Mr. Windham’s. We 
could have wished that the important papers of 
that remarkable man had been confided to the 
same hands for publication. But from the 
following notice, which gives some intimation 
of their destiny, we observe it is not so. 

*¢ Understanding (says Mr. C.), that a jour- 
nal kept by the late Mr. Windham contained 
some particulars relative to Dr. Johnson, the 
editor applied to his friend, Admiral Wind- 
ham, that gentleman’s nephew and heir, for 
permission to see the journal, which the admi- 
ral most readily granted ; but a gentleman to 
whose care the papers had been previously 
consigned, with a view to his writing a life of 
Mr. Windham, declined to favour the editor 
with the desired information. From another 
quarter, however, he is enabled to present the 
reader with this extract made from the original 
journal before it had received its present desti- 
nation.” 

The following is Mr. Windham’s journal :— 

«* Tuesday, December 7, 1784. 
Ten minutes past 2, P.M. 

“ After waiting some short time in the ad- 
joining room, I was admitted to Dr. Johnson 
in his bedchamber, where, after placing me 
next him in the chair (he sitting in his usual 
place, on the east side of the room, andI on - 
his right hand), he put into my hands two 
small volumes (an edition of the New Testa- 
ment, as he afterwards told me), saying, ‘ Ez- 
tremum hoc munus morientis habeto.’ He then 
proceeded to observe, that I was entering upon 
a life which would lead me deeply into all the 
business of the world; that he did not condemn 
civil employment, but that it was a state of 
great danger; and that he had therefore one 
piece of advice earnestly to impress upon me, 
that I would set apart every seventh day for 
the care of my soul. That one day, the seventh, 
should be employed in repenting what was 
amiss in the six preceding, and fortifying my 
virtue for the six to come. That such a por- 
tion of time was surely little enough for the 
meditation of eternity. He then told me that 
he had a request to make to me; namely, that 
I would allow his servant Frank to look up to 
me as his friend, adviser, and protector, in all 
difficulties which his own weakness and impru- 
dence, or the force or fraud of others, might 
bring him into. He said that he had left him 
what he considered an ample provision, viz. 
seventy pounds per annum; but that even 
that sum might not place him above the want 
of a protector ; and to me, therefore, he recom- 
mended him, as to one who had will, and power, 
and activity, to protect him. Having obtained 
my assent to this, he proposed that Frank 
should be called in; and desiring me to take 
him by the hand in token of the promise, 
repeated before him the recommendation he 
had just made of him, and the promise I had 
given to attend to it. I then took occasion to 
say how much I felt—what I had long foreseen 
that I should feel—regret at having spent so 








~~ * In the King’s College. 


tion, we should very imperfectly discharge our 
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little of my life in his company. I stated this 
as an instance where resolutions are deferred 
till the occasions are past. For some time past 
I had determined that such an occasion of self. 
reproach should not subsist, and had built upon 
the hope of passing in his society the chief part 
of my time, at the moment when it was to be 
apprehended we were about to lose him for 
ever. I had no difficulty in speaking to him 
thus of my apprehensions. I could not help, 
on the en Sa hand, entertaining hopes; but 
with these I did not like to trouble him, lest 
he should conceive that I thought it necessary 
to flatter him: he answered hastily, that he 
was sure I would not; and proceeded to make 
a compliment to the manliness of my mind, 
which, whether deserved or not, ought to be 
remembered, that it may be deserved. I then 
stated, that among other neglects was the omis- 
sion of introducing of all topics the most im- 
portant, the consequence of which particularly 
filled my mind at that moment, and in which 
I had often been desirous to know his opinions; 
the subjects J meant were, I said, natural and 
revealed religion. The wish thus generally 
stated was in part gratified on the instant. 
For revealed religion, he said, there was such 
historical evidence, as upon any subject not 
religious would have left no doubt. Had the 
facts recorded in the New Testament been 
mere civil occurrences, no one would have 
called in question the testimony by which they 
are established; but the importance annexed 
to them, amounting to nothing less than the 
salvation of mankind, raised a cloud in our 
minds, and created doubts unknown upon any 
other subject. Of proofs to be derived from 
history, one of the most cogent, he seemed to 
think, was the opinion, so well authenticated, 
and so long entertained, of a deliverer that 
was to appear about that time. Among the 
typical representations, the sacrifice of the pas- 
chal lamb, in which no bone was to be broken, 
had early struck his mind. For the immediate 
life and miracles of Christ, such attestation as 
that of the apostles, who all, except St. John, 
confirmed their testimony with their blood— 
such belief as these witnesses procured from a 
people best furnished with the means of judg- 
ing, and least disposed to judge favourably— 
such an extension afterwards of that belief over 
all the nations of the earth, though originating 
from a nation of all others most despised—would 
leave no doubt that the things witnessed were 
true, and were of a nature more than human. 
With respect to evidence, Dr. Johnson observed 
that we had not such evidence that Cesar died 
in the Capitol, as that Christ died in the man- 
ner related. Dec. 11. Went with Sir Joshua, 
whom I took up by the way, to see Dr. John- 
son. Strahan and Langton there. No hopes; 
though a great discharge had taken place from 
the legs. Dec. 12. At about half-past seven, 
P.M., went to Dr. Johnson’s, where I stayed, 
chiefly in the outer room, till past eleven. 
Strahan there during the whole time; during 
part, Mr. Hoole; and latterly, Mr. Cruik- 
shanks and the apothecary. I only went in 
twice, for a few minutes each time: the first 
time I hinted only what they had before been 
urging, namely, that he would be prevailed 
upon to take some sustenance; and desisted 
upon his exclaiming, ‘ ’Tis all very childish ; 
let us hear no more of it.’ The second time I 
came in, in consequence of a consultation with 
Mr. Cruikshanks and the apothecary, and ad- 
dressed him formally, after premising, that I 
considered what I was going to say as matter 
of duty: I said that I hoped he would not 
suspect me of the weakness of importuning 











him to take nourishment for the purpose of 
prolonging his life for a few hours or days. 
I then stated what the reason was: it was to 
secure that which I was ‘persuaded that he was 
most anxious about; namely, that he might 
preserve his faculties entire to the last moment. 
Before I had quite stated my meaning, he in- 
terrupted me by saying, that he had refused 
no sustenance but inebriating sustenance; and 
proceeded to give instances where, in compli- 
ance with the wishes of his physician, he had 
taken even a small quantity of wine. I readily 
assented to any objections he might have to 
nourishment of that kind ; and observing that 
milk was the only nourishment I intended, 
flattered myself that I had succeeded in my 
endeavours, when he recurred to his general 
refusal, and ‘ begged that there might be an 
end of it.’ I then said, that I hoped he would 
forgive my earnestness, or something to that 
effect, when he replied eagerly, that from me 
nothing could be necessary by way of apology ; 
adding, with great fervour, in words which I 
shall, I hope, never forget, ‘ God bless you, 
my dear Windham, through Jesus Christ !’ 
and concluding with a wish ‘ that we might 
[share] in some humble portion of that happi- 
ness which God might finally vouchsafe to 
repentant sinners.” These were the last words 
I ever heard him speak. I hurried out of the 
room with tears in my eyes, and more affected 
than I had been on any former occasion.— 
Dec. 13. In the morning meant to have met 
Mr. Cruikshanks in Bolt Court, but while 
I was deliberating about going, was sent for b 

Mr. Burke. Went to Bolt Court about half- 
past three, found that Dr. Johnson had been 
almost constantly asleep since nine in the morn- 
ing, and heard from Mr. Desmoulins what 
passed in the night. He had compelled Frank 
to give him a lancet, and had besides concealed 
in the bed a pair of scissors, and, with one or 
the other of them, had scarified himself in three 
places, two of them in the leg. On Mr. Des- 
moulins making a difficulty in giving him the 
lancet, he said, ‘ Don’t, if you have any scru- 
ple; but I will compel Frank:’ and on Mr. 
Desmoulins attempting afterwards to prevent 
Frank from giving it to him, and at last to 
restrain his hand, he grew very outrageous, so 
as to call Frank scoundrel, and to threaten 
Mr. Desmoulins that he would stab him ;* he 
then made the three incisions above mentioned, 
two of which were not unskilfully made; but 
one of those in the leg was a deep and ugly 
wound, from which they suppose him to have 
lost at least eight ounces of blood. Upon Dr. 
Heberden expressing his fears about the scari- 
fication, Dr. Johnson told him he was timido- 
rum timidissimus. A few days before his death, 
talking with Dr. Brocklesby, he said, ‘ Now 
will you ascribe my death to my having taken 
eight grains of squills when you recommended 
only three? Dr. Heberden, to my having 
opened my left foot when nature was pointing 
out the discharge in the right ?? The conver- 
sation was introduced by his quoting some 
lines, to the same purpose, from Swift’s verses 
on his own death. It was within the same 
period, if I understood Dr. Brocklesby right, 

* «* Johnson fancied that his attendants were treatin 

him with a timid leniency, merely to spare him pain,—a 
notion which irritated at once his love of life, his animal 
courage, and his high moral principle. We have already 
seen that when in health he had said, whoever is afraid of 
any thing is a scoundrel; and now, in the same feeling, 
and the same words, he censures the cowardly, as he 
thought them, apprehensions of his attend It might 
be wished, that in such circumstances he had spoken and 


acted with less impatience; but let us not forget the ex- 
cuses which may be drawn from the Fer sy my | of 
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his temper, exasperated by the i 
painful disease-— Hd.” ” 
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that he enjoined him, as an honest man anda 
physician, to inform him how long he thought 
he had to live. Dr. Brocklesby inquired, in 
return, whether he had firmness to bear the 
answer. Upon his replying that he had, and 
Dr. Brocklesby limiting the time to a few 
weeks, he said, ‘ that he then would trouble 
himself no more with medicine or medical ad. 
vice :’ and to this resolution he pretty much 
adhered. In a conversation about what was 
practicable in medicine or surgery, he quoted, 
to the surprise of his physicians, the opinion of 
Marchetti for an operation of extracting (I 
think) part of the kidney. He recommended, 
for an account of China, Sir John Mandeville’s 
Travels. Halliday’s Notes on Juvenal he 
thought so highly of as to have employed him. 
self for some time in translating them into 
Latin. He insisted on the doctrine of an ex- 
piatory sacrifice as the condition without which 
there was no Christianity; and urged in sup- 
port the belief entertained in all ages, and by 
all nations, barbarous as well as polite. He 
recommended to Dr. Brocklesby, also, Clarke's 
Sermons, and repeated to him the passage 
which he had spoken of to me. While airing 
one day with Dr. Brocklesby, in passing and 
returning by St. Pancras church, he fell into 
prayer; and mentioned, upon Dr. Brocklesby’s 
inquiring why the Catholics chose that for 
their burying-place, that some Catholics, in 
Queen Elizabeth's time, had been burnt there.* 
Upon Dr. Brocklesby’s asking him whether he 
did not feel the warmth of the sun, he quoted 
from Juvenal, 
* Preterea minimus gelido jam in corpore sanguis 
Febre calet sola.’ 

Dec. 13. Forty-five minutes past ten P.M. 
While writing the preceding articles, I received 
the fatal account, so long dreaded, that Dr. 
Johnson was no more! May those prayers 
which he incessantly poured from a heart 
fraught with the deepest devotion, find their 
acceptance with Him to whom they were ad- 
dressed; which piety so humble and so fer- 
vent may seem to promise !” , 

After quoting and noting other portions of 
the various writers who have described John- 
son’s last hours, Mr. Croker emphatically re- 
marks : 

“ The quantity of evidence now brought to- 
gether as to the state of Dr. Johnson’s mind 
with regard to religion in general, and his own 
salvation in particular, dispenses the editor 
from making any observations on the subject; 
but those who may wish to see a commentary 
on the facts, may turn to the remarks in the 
Christian Observer for October and November, 
1827.” ; 

That our readers may not rise in a too me- 
lancholy mood from this review, we shall append 
a few short miscellanies to these instructive 
extracts. ; 

“ Miss Reynolds and Sir John Hawkins 
|doubted whether Johnson.had ever been in 
Dodd’s company; but Johnson told Boswell 
that ‘he had once been.’ The editor has 
now before him a letter, dated in 1750, from 
Dr. Dodd to his friend the Rev. Mr. Park- 
hurst, the lexicographer, mentioning this meet- 
ling; and his account, at that day, of the man 
| with whom he was afterward to have so painful 
\a correspondence, is interesting and curious. 
‘I spent yesterday afternoon with Johnson, 


® « The reader will be aware that other causes have 
been assigned for this preference; but I learn, = 
questionaile authority, that it rests upon no founda — 
and that —_—ss exists amongst the Roman Ca\ oe 
lics in favour of this church, as is the case with respect ' 





and | other places of burial in various parts of the 7” 
kland. 
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the celebrated author of the Rambler, who is 
of all others the oddest and most peculiar fel- 
low I ever saw. He is six feet high, has a 
violent convulsion in his head, and his eyes are 
distorted. He speaks roughly and loud, listens 
to no man’s opinions, thoroughly pertinacious 
of his own. Good sense flows from him in all 
he utters, and he seems possessed of a prodi- 
gious fund of knowledge, which he is not at all 
reserved in communicating; but in a manner 
so obstinate, ungenteel, and boorish, as renders 
it disagreeable and dissatisfactory. In short, 
it is impossible for words to describe him. He 
seems often inattentive to what passes in com- 
pany, and then looks like a person possessed by 
some superior spirit. I have been reflecting 
on him ever since I saw him. He is a man of 
most universal and surprising genius, but in 
himself particular beyond expression. * * 

“ The editor, thinking it hardly possible 
that Boswell should have omitted all mention 
of Adam Smith é¢f Johnson had met him at 
Glasgow, almost doubts whether the violent 
scene reported to have taken place there might 
not, in fact, have been that which occurred at 
Mr. Strahan’s, in London, referred to by Dr. 
Robertson. It is clear, that, after such a part- 
ing, they never could have met in society 
again. 7 * * * 

“ His annual review of his conduct appears 
to have been this year (1779) more detailed 
and severe than usual. April 2.—Good Fri- 
day. I am now to review the last year, and 
find little but dismal vacuity, neither business 
nor pleasure; much intended, and little done. 
My health is much broken; my nights afford 
me little rest. I have tried opium, but its 
help is counterbalanced with great disturbance; 
it prevents the spasms, but it hinders sleep. 
O God, have mercy,on me. Last week I pub- 
lished (the first part of) the Lives of the Poets, 
written, I hope, in such a manner as may tend 
to the promotion of piety. In this last year I 
have made little acquisition; I have scarcely 
read any thing. I maintain Mrs. and 
her daughter. Other good of myself I know 
not where to find, except a little charity. But 
I am now in my seventieth year ; what can be 
done, ought not to be delayed.” 

Of Cowdray, the venerable seat of the Lords 
Montacute, of which Johnson said, “ I should 
like to stay here four-and-twenty hours—we 
see here how our ancestors lived ;” Mr. Croker 
gives the following singular account in a note:— 
_ “ There is a popular superstition that this 
inheritance is accursed, for having been part of 
the plunder of the church at the dissolution ; 
and some lamentable accidents have given coun- 
tenance to the vulgar prejudice. When the 
editor visited the ruins of Cowdray twenty 
years ago, he was reminded (in addition to 
older stories) that the curse of fire and water 
had recently fallen on Cowdray; its noble 
owner, Viscount Montague, the last male of 
his ancient race, having been drowned in the 
Rhine at Schaffausen, within a few days of the 
destruction of Cowdray; and the good folks of 
the neighbourhood did not scruple to prophesy 
that it would turn out a fatal inheritance. At 
that period the present possessor, Mr. Poyntz, 
who had married Lord Montague’s sister and 
heiress, had two sons, who seemed destined to 
inherit Cowdray ; but, on the 7th July, 1815, 
these young gentlemen boating off Bognor with 
their father on a very fine day, the boat was 
unaccountably upset, and the two youths perish- 
ed; and thus were once more fulfilled the fore- 
bodings of superstition. See some curious ob- 
servations on the subject of the fatality attend- 
ing the inheritance of confiscated church pro- 











perty in Sir Henry Spelman’s treatise on the 
* History and Fall of Sacrilege.’ ’’ 

On Johnson’s antipathy to the Scotch, Mr. 
C. remarks :— 

“ When Johnson asserted so distinctly that 
he could not trace the cause of his antipathy to | 
the Scotch, it may seem unjust to attribute to 
him any secret personal motive: but it is the 
essence of prejudice to be unconscious of its 
cause; and the editor is convinced in his own 
mind that Johnson received in early life some 
serious injury or affront from the Scotch. If 
Johnson’s personal history during the years 
1745 and 1746 were known, something would 
probably be found to account for this (as it 
now seems) absurd national aversion. * * 

Sir James Mackintosh remembers, that 
while spending the Christmas of 1797 at Bea- 
constield, Mr. Burke said to him, ‘ Johnson 
shewed more powers of mind in company than 
in his writings; but he argued only for vic- 
tory ; and when he had neither a paradox to 
defend, nor an antagonist to crush, he would 
preface his assenté with, Why, no, sir” * * 

Respecting “ Hugh Kelly, the dramatic 
author, who died in Gough Square in 1777, 
et. 38,” we quote the following: ‘* Kelly’s 
first introduction to Johnson was not likely to 
have pleased a person of * predominant vanity.’ 
After having sat a short time, he got up to 
take his leave, saying, that he feared a longer 
visit might be troublesome. ‘ Not in the least, 
sir,’ Johnson is said to have replied; * I had 
forgotten that you were in the room.’ ” 

With this we now conclude, reserving a very 
short summary, &c. for another Gazette. 





Pearce’s Abyssinian Travels. 
(Third Notice.) 

Ovr characteristic selections from these curious 
travels need no farther introductory comment. 

* At the before-mentioned marriages the 
trumpeters, drummers, and fifers, belonging to 
the governor of the province, are present, and 
receive a piece and a half of cloth from every 
married pair throughout the province, which 
perquisites are granted to the governor to 
maintain the band. It may not be amiss to 
give in this place some account of their musical 
instruments. The trumpets are in general 
made of the skin of the elephant, except the 
lower broad mouth, which is the neck of a 
calebash. They give out a tremendous sound, 
The fifes are made of a hard wood, hollowed 
out, having three holes for the fingers of the 
left hand. They are blown into at the end, 
are about a foot and three quarters long, and 
their tone is very wild, especially when they 
are accompanied by a small instrument called 
tora, about eight inches long, which is likewise 
blown at the end, yielding a hollow, bass, and 
savage sound. Three trumpeters, three fifers, 
and one tora, with a long drum, narrower at 
one end than at the other, and beat at both 
ends with the hands, complete the band of the 
chief of a district. The band of a ras consists 
of the number above mentioned, and forty-four 
large drums, accompanied each by a small one. 
These drums are in the shape of the kettle- 
drums of Europe, cut out of trunks of large 
trees; they are headed with cow-hide, and, 
being very heavy, are carried on mules, the 
larger on the right side, and the smaller on the 
left, the drummer riding behind, with a small 
straight stick in the left hand, and one that 
turns up at the end and larger in the right. 
His provisions, in leather bags, beneath the 
drums, prevent these heavy and clumsy instru- 





ments from galling the animal’s back. These 


drums produce a warlike sound, and in marches 
are beat regularly together, though they have 
but few changes. Of stringed instruments, 
they have a sort of fiddle, consisting of a piece 
of wood, square and hollowed out, with a neck 
about a foot and a half long. The hollow part 
is covered with hide, on which the bridge 
stands. It has only one string, and the bow 
is a stick bent, with several horse-hairs at- 
tached to it. They have also a kind of lyre, 
the lower part of which is made of a hollow 
piece of wood and covered with cow-hide, and 
above which is a slight wooden arch, about two 
feet high, to which six strings are fastened. 
Each string has a piece of wood, to answer to 
it as a screw, which twists the string round 
the top of the arch. This instrument is called 
charchamer. There is another, of nearly the 
same form, and of the same materials, only 
larger and with ten strings, called berganner. 
Some of them are four feet high, and their 
notes are very pleasant. The nobility and 
great men all practise playing upon them; the 
strings are beat with a piece of wood, or ivory, 
with the right hand, while the fingers of the 
left command the tune. There are, besides, 
many childish instruments, chiefly made out of 
the horns of animals, Their manner of dan- 
cing consists rather in the motion of the shoul- 
ders and head than in that of the legs or feet. 
When several dance at a time, they move round 
inaring. The men jump a great height at 
times, while the women squat down by degrees, 
making motions with the head, shoulders, and 
breast, until they nearly squat on the ground. 
They afterwards spring up in a lively manner, 
and go round as before. The Amhara do not 
practise this latter exercise, but their motions 
are the same. Their songs are far from hu- 
morous, and seldom consist of more than one 
or two short verses, sung over and over again, 
in a'rude manner. The chanting of the priests 
in their churches and public places would be 
more agreeable if they did not exhibit the most 
unbecoming actions while they are so employed. 
The Abyssinians, while they profess to be rigid 
followers of the Christian faith, are yet igno- 
rant of the greater part of its precepts; which 
arises chiefly from the want of a good example 
being shewn to them by those of the superior 
class. Even the heads of their clergy, instead 
of holding out to the populace an example of 
good Christian morals, practise the very re- 
verse. They are in general the greatest drink. 
ers in the whole country, and at feasts, the 
quantity of raw meat which they consume, and 
the ravenous manner in which they devour it, 
exceeds all belief; indeed, they behave more 
like drunken beasts, when in company, than 
civilised beings. They are, besides, addicted 
to fighting, quarrelling, lying, swearing, cheat- 
ing, and adultery. By chance you find, here 
and there, a priest who is free from these vices, 
and who strives to set a good example; but 
the clergy are too loosely governed, all con- 
sidering themselves as equals, to be corrected 
by the good example of one or two individuals.” 

“ The nobility, and all those of a certain 
rank, live in a state of great licentiousness and 
debauchery, even when married. They are 
seldom jealous of each other, or at least never 
shew their jealousy, knowing well each other’s 
culpability ; but a a man actually witnesses 
the infidelity of his wife, he immediately kills 
the intruder. Nothing, however, happens to 
the woman more than that she is left to lament 
the loss of her lover, and to bear the shame of 
being accounted guilty of his death. This sel- 
dom happens, as the great people of Abyssinia 
always live in separate apartments, where both 
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sexes have many convenient opportunities ; the 
women having the privilege of keeping what 
servants and company they please, the same as 
the men. Notwithstanding the libertine con- 
duct of the Abyssinians, they strictly keep all 
their fasts, which are very numerous, and on 
those days never eat or drink till about three 
o’clock in the afternoon, which time they com- 
pute by measuring so many lengths of the foot 
given by the shade of the body on level ground. 
This, indeed, is the only way in which they 
keep time in Abyssinia. Their great Lent, 
which commences in February, lasts fifty-six 
days. The fast for the apostles, which is in 
one year fifteen days, and in the other thirty, 
begins in June. The fast for the Blessed Vir- 
gin, which is in August, lasts fifteen days. 
The fast of Quosquom, kept by priests only, 
beginning in October, and the fast before 
Christmas-day, called Ledetts, both continue 
thirty days. The fast of Tumkut, or of bap- 
tism, lasts one day, and the fast of Unus lasts 
three days; making altogether a total of one 
hundred and sixty-five days in one year, and 
one hundred and fifty in another, exclusive of 
the Wednesdays and Fridays throughout the 
year, except during the eight weeks after the 
great Lent, in which these fasts are not ob- 
served, being eight weeks of continued festival. 
Some eat fish on these fast days, and others eat 
nothing but pulse or herbs, especially during 
the great Lent. Their years are called after 
the four Evangelists—that of John is the leap- 
year; St. John’s day is new-year’s day ; Christ- 
mas is on the twenty-ninth of Tisa, and an- 
swers to about the 6th of our January. They 
reckon the number of years from the creation 
of the world to the birth of Christ five thou- 
sand five hundred; and from the birth of 
Christ to the present time, one thousand eight 
hundred and five, the latter being about nine 
years short of our time. The lickcounts, or 
scribes, who regulate the time, esteem them- 
selves very learned people, and are proud be- 
yond conception. The priests are also proud 
of their learning, and of their rules and regula- 
tions in the performance of divine service as 
Christians, though numbers of them cannot 
read. The administering of the holy sacra- 
ment is quite a public ceremony. The sacra- 
ment is prepared in a part within the church 
walls, or hedge, called Bethlem, which is in 
general on the east side, where no female is 
allowed to go. It consists of ground raisins 
and wheat flour, mixed with water, and is 
brought from the apartment where it is pre- 
pared in a basket, covered with a bit of red 
cloth or silk, carried on the head of a deacon, 
a bell being carried before it, continually ring- 
ing to give notice of its approach, when every 
body stands up and repeats the Lord’s prayer. 
It is then placed in the middle of the dark 
part, where the altar stands, and candles are 
burned to give light, when a priest takes the 
mixture, which is in a large bowl, and with a 
large wooden spoon puts it into the mouths of 
those that come up to receive it, each repeating 
a short prayer, while another priest gives them 
the cross to kiss. After receiving the holy 
sacrament, they place their hands to their 
mouths and go their way, nor will they on any 
consideration spit that day, even if a fly by 
chance be drawn into the mouth by their 
breath, which at other times would occasion 
them to vomit, as they detest a fly; and many 
will not even eat or drink what a fly has been 
found in. In the churches of a superior class 
the articles for preparing a sacrament are, like 
their other ornaments, of gold and silver, the 
churches in general being very richly endowed, 





though I have before said the building itself is 
worth little. On passing a church mounted, 
they alight from their horse or mule, and kiss 
the gateway or tree in front, according to the 
distance they are at when passing; and, if at a 
distance, they take up a stone and throw it 
upon a heap, which is always found on the 
road opposite to the church. In Abyssinia, a 
traveller, who sees in the wildest deserts large 
piles of stones, might be led to attribute the 
custom to the same motive which occasions 
similar piles to be found in Arabia, where some 
one has been killed and buried, and all who 
know him, as they pass, throw a stone on his 
grave; but this is not the case here, those 
stones being thrown there by Christians, who 
know that the nearest church lies opposite to 
the spot: and on this account an Abyssinian 
traveller, when he sees such a pile of stones, 
knows that he is opposite to a church, and in 
consequence kisses the pile and adds another 
stone to the heap. The priests are numerous 
beyond belief. The total revenue of the church 
is divided into equal portions, of which the 
Allicar, or chief priest, has ten for his share; 
others, according to their rank, one or more. 
Numerous parties of priests also resort to the 
different churches, who have no part in its 
income. Some live by begging, and some get 
a maintenance from the priests of the church 
who are too idle to do the duty when it comes 
to their turn, and so employ them. There is 
a treasurer in every church called carpet, who 
looks after the wealth belonging to it; he is 
reckoned among those of the superior rank, 
and his income in general consists of three por- 
tions. When a priest has conduct enough to 
behave in a sober and righteous way, and never 
to be seen in company, when he first comes to 
live in a strange town, he is taken notice of by 


every one of the towns-people, and they fly to+. 


him as their father, confessing their sins, and 
giving him presents for forgiveness ; and, if he 
remain a number of years, he is sure to amass 
considerable property. He may have two or 
three thousand such children, and each gives 
him every year, on St. John’s or new-year’s 
day, a piece or two of salt, or about the fifteenth 
part of a dollar. Those who have prudence 
enough to conduct themselves in this manner 
for five or six years will make money enough 
to maintain them during the remainder of their 
lives, and will then return to their native place 
and purchase oxen, take a wife, commence 
farming, and live well, so long as the country 
they reside in is at peace. A priest can marry 
only once; the greater part of the priests, 
however, think it not lawful to marry; and 
many thousands who resort to Waldubba, 
Beshlo, Temben, and other sacred places, never 
marry, though they are too often detected in 
the commission of adultery. No one can take 
upon himself, where he is known, to be a 
father confessor, unless he has been confirmed 
by the Egyptian patriarch. There are priests 
and deacons, who go about to the different 
towns, or residences of chiefs, where they find 
employment in teaching children to read, but 
this is very rare; and they have few scholars, 
which always surprised me, as the schooling is 
very cheap. The master receives, for teaching 
a boy or girl, one piece of cloth, equal to a 
dollar, every year, and two cakes of bread 
daily, from every scholar in turn, so that if he 
has many it does not bear hard on any indivi- 
dual. Their school is held generally in a church. 
yard, or in some open place near it, sometimes 
before the residence of the master, and, in that 
case, during the rains, they are all crowded up 





in a small dark hut, learning prayers by word 





eed 
of mouth from the master, instead of from a 
book. When a boy is somewhat advanced in 
learning, he is made to teach the younger ones, 
However few the scholars, the master has in 
general great trouble with them, and, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary punishments, numbers are 
constantly obliged to be kept in irons. The 
common way of punishing scholars is as fol- 
lows: the schoolmaster stands over them with 
a wax-taper, which cuts as severely as a whip, 
while five or six boys pinch the offender’s legs 
and thighs, and if they spare him, the master 
gives them a stroke with the taper; but the 
correction considered most effective for these 
young Abyssinian rogues is that of having 
irons put upon their legs for many months 
together, which in one instance I knew proved 
fatal. It was a grown Agow boy, about thir- 
teen years of age, who had more than once 
contrived to get his irons off and desert from 
the school; for which the master, by desire of 
the parents, put so heavy a pair of irons upon 
his ancles that he found it impossible to get 
them off ; and this enraged him so much, that 
he drew his large knife, cut his own throat, 
and soon afterwards expired. Very few Abys- 
sinians learn to write ; those who do are chiefly 
occupied in writing charms; and some of the 
more artful persuade the poor ignorant people 
that they are possessed of supernatural powers, 
especially the cunning Dofters of Gojam, many 
of whom travel about the country, writing 
charms, &c. In country villages, the inhabit. 
ants will maintain one of these persons for 
months together, he pretending that he can 
prevent hail from destroying their corn, and 
the locust from approaching the district, and 
cure all sorts of diseases with his written 
charms, for which he not only gets paid, but 
lives upon the fat of their district, and admi- 
nisters justice according to ‘his owa good-will 
and pleasure. ™ * 

** In their cooking they are very clean, ex- 
cept in two or three dishes, which I shall not 
omit to mention. Fowls are washed, after 
being cut into pieces for cooking, in a dozen 
waters at least; and the same is practised in 
cleaning fish. Both dishes are cooked with 
curry, a mixture of hot chilly-pepper, onions, 
and salt, called dillack, with the addition of 
some butter and spices, which altogether form 
a hot compound that few European throats 
could swallow. Mutton and goats’ flesh are 
sometimes curried, and sometimes boiled, but 
more frequently only a little broiled. Par- 
tridges, guinea-fowl, and other game, are al- 
ways curried. A very favourite dish is the 
sheep’s or goat’s paunch minced, the liver 
broiled and also minced, together with a little 
of the substance from the entrails that has not 
been digested, and a few drops from the gall, 
mixed all together with another compound of 
red pepper and salt, called horzy. Another 
sauce consists of the thin substance from a 
cow’s entrails, boiled with mustard and the 
mixture called horzy and butter, which they 
generally eat with the raw beef. Another 
dish, which is seldom to be met with except at 
the tables of persons of the higher rank, or the 
nobility, is made from a part of the cow called 
chickkiner, which is very tender, and cut up 
raw into very small mince-meat, then mixed 
with black pepper and a great quantity of oil, 
that runs from the joints of the knees and 
other limbs of the cow while being dissected. 
He may consider himself a great favourite who 
gets his mouth crammed full of this dish. 
Women do all the cookery; and every chief 
keeps a good cook, called abbuzer. Sherro is 
a dish often given to a stranger, it being quickly 
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done; it is made of meal, butter, and pepper. 
As I have before mentioned, it is the custom 
to feed their guests by cramming them; and 
when a man invites a friend to eat with him- 
self and his wife, it is reckoned very unpolite 
if the wife does not feed the guest with her 
own hands; the husband will also at times 
cram the guest, male or female, without dis- 
tinction; and the more voraciously the visiter 
eats, the better bred he is esteemed, except 
when necessity causes a scanty table, as in a 
camp or on a march; then the more glutton- 
ously a person eats, the less he is regarded. 
They never see a stranger standing by, if even 
ona march, when going to eat, without asking 
him to partake of their fare.” 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





His- 
London, 1831. 


Library of Entertaining Knowledge : 
torical Parallels, Vol. I. 
Charles Knight. 

A very entertaining and instructive volume, 
something on the plan of Plutarch’s Parallels, 
saving that here are compared epochs and 
events, as well as individuals; and these com- 
parisons are executed with much industry and 
neatuess. There are some pretty and curious 
wood-cuts from different gems and medals. 








Past and Present Times. Bya Lady. Pp- 
189. London, 183], Cadell; Edinburgh, 
Blackwood. 

A LITTLE volume of prettyish tales: a first 

attempt, and calling for kindness rather than 

criticism. 








A Grammar of the Hebrew Language. In Two 
Parts: I. Orthography, &c..; II. Etymology 
and Syntaz. By Hyman Hurwitz. 2 vols. 
8vo. London, 1831. Taylor. 

Tuts is an excellent practical Hebrew gram- 

mar: indeed, we have seldom met with a 

more thoroughly practical introduction to an 

language. Writers of this kind of books 
seem to us to have almost entirely disregarded 
what we would designate as the golden rule 
of grammarians — longum iter est per pra- 
cepta, breve et efficar per exwempla—and have 
been anxious rather to string together a mass 
of abstruse rules, than by copious and appo- 
site examples to illustrate the idiom and struc- 
ture of the tongue they have undertaken to 
elucidate. Mr. Hurwitz has adopted a more 
judicious course ; and instead of burdening the 
memory at the onset with definitions, has given 
numerous instances of the pronunciation, for- 
mation, inflexion, use, &c. of words. After a 
short explanation of the vowel-points, their 
powers are shewn by long lists of vocables, so 
distinctly and lucidly arranged, as to render 
this difficult part of Hebrew grammar simple 
and intelligible to all. There are some things 
in his syllabication respecting which we differ 
from him (for instance, where scheva precedes 
either of the begadkephath letters without 
dagesh); but these are not matters of much 
importance to the beginner, who, as he ad- 
vances, will form his own opinions on them, 
whatever may have been the dicta of his gram- 
mar. The reading-lessons are good; and the 
method of distinguishing the grammatical ac- 
cidents, &c. in the Hebrew column by open 
letters (a plan followed also throughout the 
tables in the etymological portions), and their 

Corresponding English words, or parts of words, 

by italics, in the opposite column, will be found 

very useful to the learner, by facilitating a 

knowledge of the meaning of the root, and of 

the modifications effected in it by prefixes, 





affixes, changes in the points, &c. When the 
student has mastered the first Part, he will be 
prepared to enter on the second, which con- 
tains the etymology and syntax; the former 
exemplified by many of the best-constructed and 
fullest tables we have ever seen in a similar 
work: they are minutely circumstantial, and 
yet we will venture to say that few will find 
fault with them on this account. The chief 
drawback on the value of this grammar is, that 
it is very carelessly printed: the lessons abound 
with errors which to private scholars cannot 
but be very prejudicial, especially as regards 
the pronunciation. <A long list of errata, 
strangely huddled together, frequently corrects 
one misprint, and leaves two or three others in 
the same page unheeded ! 


Fees waen se aS ee 
The Presbyterian Review. No.1. Edinbargh, 
Waugh and Innes, 

Turs first No. of a periodical (to be published 
every two months) is intended to supply a de- 
sideratum in the theological literature of the 
Church of Scotland, upon the doctrines and 
opinions of which it is founded. The No. before 
usis a very favourable specimen of the learning, 

abilities, and good temper, of the writers. 








Daily Communings, Spiritual and Devotional, 
on seleet Portions of the Psalms. By the Right 
Rev. G. Horne, Bishop of Norwich. pp. 268. 
London, 1831. Nisbet. 

Pietas Privata, the Book of Private Devotion, 
a Series of Private Prayers and Meditations: 
with an Introductory Essay on Prayer, 
chiefly from the Writings of Hannah More. 
pp. 184. Third edition. Same. 

Two excellent little devotional books: much 

good in small compass. 





Dr. Dibdin’s Sunday Library. Vol. IV. 
Longman and Co. 

Wi1TH a pleasing portrait of Dr. Huntingford, 
Bishop of Hereford, this volume contains some 
of that prelate’s writings ; also excellent selec- 
tions from Archdeacon Nares, Bishop J. B. 
Sumner, and other eminent churchmen. It is 
quite worthy of the preceding parts. 








Homer's Iliad and Odyssey. 2 vols. 48mo. 

London, 1831. Pickering. 
THESE are truly diamond volumes; the neatest 
little nut-shell epics that ever were printed. 
About three inches in length, and an inch and 
a half in breadth, and yet with the text of 
Homer as clear and legible at least as young 
eyes could desire. What a pocket companion 
for the student ! 








Robinson Crusoe. With Forty-six characteristic 
Wood Engravings, from Drawings by Har- 
vey. Pp. 442. London, 1831, Baldwin and 
Cradock. 

Or all the Crusces we have seen we like this 

the best. The wood engravings are charming 

in design and admirably executed: they are 

just the sort of illustrations which such a 

volume deserves ; and if any thing can increase 

the popularity of Robinson, they are well cal- 
culated to do so. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
EGYPT : THE PLAGUE, &c. 
Paris, July 15. 
YESTERDAY a numerous and learned assem- 
bly was attracted to the sitting of the Academy 





of Medicine, to hear M. Pariset give an ac- 
count of his visit to Egypt. The public is 
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rT 
acquainted with the labours of this learned 


traveller. Not contented with having braved 
the plague in Europe, he resolved to go and 
combat it in its cradle, where it rages with the 
greatest fury. He therefore undertook to visit 
the East; and the motive and results of his 
travels he made known on this occasion. 

He demonstrated three propositions : —viz. 
Egypt is the sole focus of the plague; the 
plague did not appear in the world till Egypt 
ceased to embalm the dead; in order to extir- 
pate this scourge, Egypt must either return to 
its ancient custom, or adopt, as in Europe, 
general measures of police and health. New 
and striking details, brilliant and poetical de- 
scriptions, curious anecdotes, gloomy and dra- 
matic pictures—an elevated, yet simple style, 
distinguished this narrative; which excited 
throughout the interest and sympathy of the 
audience. 

Our readers will, we trust, be gratified by 
some extracts from M. Pariset’s account. From 
other equally remarkable passages, we have 
selected the following description of the grotto 
of Samoun. 

* Not far from Manfalout, and towards the 
end of the long marsh which closes Upper 
Egypt, on the plateau of the Arabic chain, and 
close to the surface of the ground, is the en- 
trance to this grotto, still but little known to 
Europeans, and excavated in the centre of the 
mountain by the unaided hand of nature. It 
consists of a suite of vast and lofty saloons, 
connected by passages so narrow, that you are 
forced to crawl on your knees, and separated 
from one another by partitions of stalactites, 
which are now blackened by the smoke of the 
torches, and the soot which accumulated during 
a long conflagration ; but which originally must 
have shone with all the brilliancy of crystal. 
It is a sinuous and profound retreat, of which 
the termination, after a four or five hours’ 
investigation, has not yet been discovered. At 
a period too remote to be known, the mummies 
of crocodiles, of all sizes, have been carried 
into this gloomy cavern: the largest are 
ranged in successive layers, from the ground to 
the roof of the immense halls, those of mid- 
dling size in separate packages of fifty and sixty, 
intermingled here and there with human mum. 
mies which were once gilt, and large strata of 
rosin, in which are piled up, in all directions, 
millions of small crocodiles. 

*‘ A curious circumstance is the enormous 
quantity of linen in which these animals are 
wrapped ; several vessels might be loaded with 
it.. These melancholy remains are clothed bet- 
ter than the Egyptian peasantry of our days. 
Whether from accident or design, fire was set 
to these dried linens, and burnt slowly for 
several years. At the sight of the heap of ashes 
which the fire has left, we conclude all has 
been destroyed: on looking at what remains, 
we imagine that nothing has been lost.’ 





Extract of a letter from Havre, July 12.— 
*¢ Prince Paul of Wurtemberg has just arrived 
here from New York. The dangerous travels 
which this prince has made into the interior of 
America during the last three years, and the 
information which he has acquired by long 
study, will give an extreme interest to his stay 
in France. He has opened a path to science 
through these unknown regions, which he has 
traversed, often at the hazard of his life. He 
has written an account of his journey, and 
returned with an immense collection of natural 
curiosities. His portfolio has been enriched 





with the finest drawings. His memory is 


really extraordinary: it is curious to hear him 
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recapitulate the names of above sixty barbarous 
tribes, whose manners and customs he has at- 
tentively studied.” 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Oxrorp, April 13.—Being the first day of Easter term, 
the following degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelor in Divinity.—J. Ball, Fellow, St. John’s College. 

Masters of Arts. — Rev. R. Grenside, University Col- 
lege; B. Owen, Jesus Co 3_C. Greswell, Fellow, Oriel 
College; T. B. Saunders, Wadham College. 

Bachelor of Arts.—C. J. Tottenham, Balliol College. 

April 2ist.—The following degrees were conferred :— 

‘asters of Arts.—H. R. B t, Grand Compounder, 
Christ Church; Rev. G. P. Stopford, late Fellow of All 
Souls’ College; Rev. T. Humphreys, Jesus College; Rev. 
R. F. Laurence, Student, Rev. S. R. Cartwright, Christ 
Church; Rev. W. Young, J.C. Hayward, Oriel College; 
Rev. P. Turner, Pembroke College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—S. Taylor, St. Mary Hall, W. S. 
Blackstone, Christ Church, Grand Compounders; C. A. 
Bury, Magdalen Hall; G. Marwood, T. ‘I’. Carter, Christ 
Church; R. C. Clifton, Scholar, Worcester College; A. T. 
Gregory, Lincoln College; C. Worthy, Queen’s College; 
S. Thackwell, Pembroke College. 

April 28th.—The following di were conferred :— 

Bachelor in Divinity.—Rev. P. New, Fellow, St. 
John’s College. 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. A. L. Kaye, Brasennose College ; 
Rev. E. Riley, Lincoln College; G. C. Lewis, Student, 
Christ Church; Rev. G. Innes, Scholar, W. H. Surman, 
Trinity College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—Rev. C. W. H. Alston, E. R. Berens, 
St. Mary Hall; B. Hemming, Magdalen Hall; E. Har- 
land, Wadham College; H. James, Worcester College; 
J. Mytton, J. Fisher, Brasennose College; W. H. Boulton, 

. Phillips, J. E. —— Trinity — W. H. 
Hughes, Lincoln College; W. R. Parker, Perkins, 
Oriel College; C. James, W. Bray, J. Foottit, Exeter 
College; G. F. Fowle, Balliol College; T. W. Creaser, 
Pembroke College. 

May 5th.—The following d were conferred :— 

Bachelor in Civil Law.—G. Ekins, Fellow, New College. 

Masters of Arts.—R. Spry, Grand Compou » Wad- 
ham College; Rev. J.-A. Harrison, St. Mary Hall; Rev. 
J. Lawson, St. Alban Hall; W. M. Harvey, W. D. Ber- 
nard, Wadham College; E. Seymour, Christ Church; 
D. Jackson, Queen’s College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—P. H. Symonds, St. Edmund Hall; 
W. B, Dynham, H. S. Hele, agdalen Hall; W. L. Wil- 
liams, Jess College; R. Gra » A. Oxenden, University 
College; W. G. Giles, W. A. Bathurst, Wadham Cae 
H. Auldjo, G. A. » Brasennose College; W. W. 
Knighton, J. Tobin, J. H. Grice, Christ Church; J. P. 
Wilson, H. C. Onslow, Demies,/Magdalen College; G. Rob- 
bins, C. King, Clerk, M. College ;*J. M. Jackson, 
Lincoln College; J. Stuart, Trinity College; H. Powell, 
A. R. Stert, Exeter College; J. Hardy, Oriel College; 
G. T. Whitfield, St. John’s College. 

May 13th.—The <5 degrees were conferred ;— 

Masters of Arts.—J. H. Hughes, Fellow, W. Pilking- 
ton, Demy, Magdalen College; Rev. C. Whitefoord, 
Queen’s College. 

Bachelors of Arts—T. G. Simcox, Wadham College, 
G. B. Moore, Christ Church, P. J. Honeywood, Trinity 
College, Grand oF G. Casson, Brasennose 
College; G. Clark, W. Boyd, University College; D. 
Latimer, Lincoln College; E. W. Foley, Scholar, W, J. 
Neale, Wadham College; T. D. Acland, H. Kynaston, 
Student, Christ Church; W. Williams, J. R. Errington, 
C. E. Armstrong, Worcester College; H. Hebson, C. Ca- 
meron, H. G. Randall, Queen’s Col ; T. L. Claughton, 
Scholar, Trinity College; W. Kitson, Scholar, Balliol 
College; A. A, Cameron, Pembroke College; R. W. 
ay Fellow, St. John’s College; C. S. Bunyon, New 
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lege. 
May 2ist.—The following Spee were conferred :— 

Bachelor in Civil Law.—W. Jaques, St. Alban Hall. 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. J. C. Egginton, Rey. H. D. 
Clarke, Grand Compounders, A. Kent, Exeter College; 

ev. - Hone, Brasennose College; Rev. W. Hol- 
loway, Lincoln Col! 

Bachelors of Arts.—J. Williams, Jesus College; F. L. 
Popham, F.C. Polhill, University College; J. mee” 
Worcester College; C. Vau; » Wadham College; J. 
Richards, W. H. Whitworth, G. E. Deacon, C. Balston, 
F. Holme, Scholars, at Christi College; R. E. Tyr- 
whitt, J. H. Swainson, W. E. Partridge, rasennose Col- 
lege; W. J. Groves, J. L. Crawley, Trinity College; E. 
Stephens, G. H. Kempe, Exeter College; C. Penny, Pem- 
broke College; J. Nurse, Merton Col 

May 25th.—First day of Act Term, the following de- 
grees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arte.—Rev. F. H. Hele, omy College; 
W. C. Davies, Jesus College; Rev. W. Mayo, Rev. H. 
Ware, Magdalen Hall; Rev. D. Umbleby, Rev. H. 
Thompson, St. Edmund Hall; W. W. Ellis, Brasennose 
College; S. Whiddon, Rev. G. S. Escott, Rev. J. Ma- 
nisty, Rev. G. Bellamy, Lincoln College; Rev. E. Dix, 
Exeter College; Rev. G. T. Hudson, Trinity College; 
G. E. W. Jackson, University College; E. V. Steade, 
Grand bay omen Magdalen College; G. A. Bro 
All Souls’ College; Rev. E. H. Orme, St. Mary i =% 

, Fel- 
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Rev. H. T. Dyke, Oriel C ; Rev. T. Mozele 
uard, Oriel C 


low, Rev. J. + E. T. Daniell, 
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, Rev. W. Browel, Fellow, 


College; Rev. J. T 
ollege; Rev. J. Wood, J. Mat- 


R. Gu » Pembroke 
thews, Christ Church. 
Pr mg- ys ¥, of rts ay J. Coope, =. Mary bowl H. 

‘arey, E. W. Hu: » T. m, Worcester Co H 

Ginesbrask G. Abbot, A. Hewlett, ad 
rand Compounder, Magdalen Hall; A. S. Len- 
don, W. A. Vaughan, C. S. Green, Christ Church; 
T. B. H. Browne, Jesus College; W. Etwall, F. J. Burg- 
mann, A. W. Wykeham, Trinity College; J. P. Taylor, 
Lincoln Col ; J. Birch, Pembroke College; J. Gaskin, 
St. Edmund Hall; T. Garrett, Queen’s Sg i we 
Parker, Wadham College; S. F. Wood, R. F. Wilson, 
Oriel College; E. Cookson, University College. 

In a convocation holden the same day, the honor 
degree of Master of Arts was conferred on J. Davies Gil- 
bert, Esq. Gentleman C of Pembroke College. 

June 2d.—The oe oo were conferred :— 

Doctor in Medicine.—J. M. Calvert, Oriel College. 

Bachelors in Divinity. —Rev. R. W. Jelf, Canon of Christ 
Church, Rev. G. Gilbert, Wadham College, Grand Com- 
pounders. 

Masters of Arts.—W. Gray, Magdalen College, Sir S. R. 
Glynne, Bart. Christ Church, Grand Compounders; Rev. 
W. T. Wyld, Christ Church; F. K. Leighton, Fellow, 
All Souls’ College; J. A. Giles, Scholar, Corpus Christi 
College; Rev. J. James, Queen's College; Rev. C. Buck- 
ner, Wadham College; Rev. S. Twisleton, Balliol Col- 
lege; H. N. Goddard, Brasennose College; Rev. I. Wil- 
liams, Fellow, Trinity College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—J. Evans, Jesus College; J.C. Ro- 
bertson, J. Norton, University College; A. C. Tarbutt, 
Scholar, H. C. Brooksbank, Wadham College; T. Clive, 
H. Walker, C. Lloyd, W. Wrottesley, W. Vincent, Christ 
Church; G. N. Simmons, Trinity College; J. A. Mors- 
head, Exeter College. 

The Chancellor’s and Sir Roger Newdigate’s prizes have 
been adjudged as follow :— 

Latin Verse. —*‘* Numantia:” R. Palmer, Scholar, 
Trinity College. 

English Essay.—** On the Use and Abuse of Theory :” 
C. P. Eden, B.A. Oriel College. 

Latin Essay.—*‘* Quenam fuerit Oratorum Atticorum 
apud Populum auctoritas:” C. Wordsworth, B.A. Stu- 
dent, Christ Church. 

Sir — Newdigate’s English Verse.—‘* The Suttees:” 
P. M. Ashworth, Commoner, Wadham Colle 

June 9th.—T he following degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelors in Civil Law. — Rev. B. R. Perkins, Christ 
Church; V. Surtees, University College. 

Masters of Arts.—T. F. D k, Balliol College, J. J. 
Scott, Exeter College, Geen Conn unders; H. D. Wick- 
ham, A. C. Bridge, Exeter College; T. J. Heming, 
Christ Church; R. Greenall, T. J. Birch, Rev. J. Fk 
Warburton, Rev. J. F. West, Brasennose College; H. D. 
Sewell, Trinity College; Rev. J. O. W. Haweis, Rev. 
T. O. Foley, Queeh’s College; Rev. W. Syms, Wadham 
College; Rev. J. Sutton, Oriel College; J. Williamson, 
New College; W. Nettleship, Merton College; J. Greg- 
son, University College. 

chelors of Arts.—W. F. Bethell, H. G. Surtees, A. E. 
Knox, Brasennose College; W. Graham, F. Moore, Christ 
Church; E. L. Ward, Wadham College; J. Todd, 








Queen’s College; W. Gatty, Trinity College; W. Money, | M 


Oriel College; S. T. Adams, J. R. Hughes, Fellows, 
New College; H. Wightwick, Scholar, Pembroke College. 
The following subjects are proposed for the Chancellor’s 
prizes for the ensuing year, viz:— 
For Latin Verse.—Attila. 
For an English Essay.—The Study of different Lan- 
Gace as it relates to the Philosophy of the Human 
ind. 


For a Latin Essay.—De Stoicorum Disciplina. 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize—For the best composition 
in English verse, not limited to fifty lines, by any under- 
graduate, who, on the day above specified, shall not have 
a four years from the time of his matriculation: 
e Staffa. ” 


Theological Prize—On ** the Fulness of Time” at which 
Christ ps on Earth. 

The judges having awarded the Theological Prize to 
B. Harrison, B.A. Student, Christ Church, that gentle- 
man read his essay on ‘* the Evidence deduced from Pro- 
phecy in Support of the Truth of Christianity,” in the 
Divinity School on Thursday. 

June 16th.—The following degrees were conferred :— 

Doctor in Civil Law.—The Hon. E. Lascelles, Fellow, 
All Souls’ College. 

Bachelor in Civil Law.—Rev. W. G. Bayly, Fellow, 
New College. . 

Masters of Arts.—J. U. Gaskell, Magdalen Hall; Rev. 
J. Armitstead, Rev. R. Morris, Rev. R. G. Lewis, Wad- 
ham — Rev. J. Meredith, W. Boulton, Christ 
Church; J. F. Christie, Fellow, Oriel Coliege; Rev. 
W. Y. Mills, T. Lewin, W. Nicholson, Trinity College; 
Rev. H. T. Parker, Balliol College; Rev. D. Dobree, 
Pembroke College; E. E. Villiers, Fellow, E. Eyre, Mer- 
ton College; Rev. H. Lemesuner, Fellow, New College. 

of Arts—Sir W. B. Riddell, Bart. Christ 
Church; H. Monerieff, New College; R- Leigh, Brasen- 
nose College. 


In a convocation holden the same day, J. H. Hawkins, 
M.A. Trinity College, and the Rev. E. Lockwood, M.A. 
Jesus College, Cambridge, were admitted ad eundem. 

June 23d.—The following degrees were conferred :— 

Dector in Divinity —Rev. B. P. Symons, Warden of 
Wadham College, Grand Compounder. 

Doctor in Civil Law.—W. E. Marsh, Fellow, St. John’s 


‘ollege. 
Masters of Arts.—Rev. Jy E. Riddle, St. Edmund Hall; 
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Rev. E. Power, M 
Brasennose College 


Hall; Rev. W. W. Johnson, 
. J. B. Bateman, Balliol College; 
Rev. C. B, Pearson, Oriel C 
of Arts.—J. F. S. Gabb, Jesus College. 
Bachelor in Music.—S. Elvey, Organist, neuen Sc 


June 30th.—The following degrees were conferred :— 

Masters rhe ge G. Lethbridge, Fellow, All Souls’ 
College; Rev. J. Charnock, Lincoln College; T. M. 
Gosling, Brasennose College; Rev. C. B. Bowles, Exeter 
College; Rev. F. B. Leonard, Wadham College. 

Bachelor of Arts.—J. Metcalfe, Magdalen Hall. 

The Rev. J. J. Smyth, M.A. of Trinity College, Dublin, 
was admitted ad eundem. 

July 9th, the last day of Act Term, the following de- 
grees were conferred :— 

Bachelor in Medicine, with License tv practise.—S. L, 
Hammick, M.A. Christ Church. 

Masters of Arts—Hon. E. a Trinity College; 
Rev. T. A. Strickland, Merton College; Rev. S. J. I. 
Lockhart, Lincoln College. 

Bachelor of Arts.—T. T. Champnes, Merton College. 





CamBripGs, April 20th.—The following degrees were 
conferred:— ' 

Doctor in Physic.—G. Burrows, Caius College. 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. J. L. Wallace, Trinity College; 
Rev. W. Williamson, St. John’s College; Rev. G. P. 
Simpson, Corpus Christi College; Rev. A. Farquhar, 
Rev. T. B. Lutener, Jesus College; Rev. E. Russell, 
Catharine Hall; Rev. J. J. Smith, Fellow, Caius College. 

Bachelors in Civil Law.—Rev. D. B. Langley, St. John’s 
College; Rev. E. P. Nottidge, Trinity Hall; Rev. T. C. 
Haddon, St. John’s College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—A. Fitzroy, R. G. Jebb, W. H. Rough, 
H. T. Simpson, Trinity College; R. Wegg, W. G. Moore 
J. Bull, St. John’s College; H. V. Crotty, St. Peter's 
College; H. Westmacott, Corpus Christi College; H. N. 
Bousfield, E. B. Warren, P. Von Essen, T. S. Bonnin, 
Queen’s College; H. Dawson, Catharine Hall; J. Old- 
know, Christ College; J. W. Clarke, Sidney Sussex Col- 
lege. 

ay 6th.—Lord C. Wellesley, son of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, was admitted to the anes of Honorary Master 
of Arts; and C. W. H. Evered, Corpus Christi College, 
Bachelor of Arts. 

May 18th.—The following were conferred :— 

Bachelor in Divinity. —Rev. T. Smith, Compounder, 
Emmanuel College, Vicar of Bierton and Stoke Mande- 
ville. 

Licentiate in Physic.—H. C. Duckle, Queen’s College. 

Masters of Arts.—Rev, R. M. Chatfield, S. H. Walpole, 
— ae R. M. B. Botcherby, St. John’s Col- 
lege; L. Olive, Corpus Christi College. 

Bachelor in Civil Law.—J. D..H. Hill, Trinity Hall. 

Bachelors of Arts.—Rs» W. Bacon, E. Durnford, J. W. 
Dowell, J, H. Law, King’s College; T. Anderson, H. R. 
Lloyd, H. S. Thompson, Lig a | College; H. T. Lums- 
den, R. L. Hill, St. John’s College; H. W. Bates, St. 
Peter's College; E. S. Greville, Clare Hall; J. Banning, 
J. Forster, N. Wetherell, Trinity Hall; G. Farish, F.W. 
Pye, Queen’s College; W. Barker, J. M. Jones, H. Mort, 
Catharine Hall; A. Baldwin, Jesus College; J. Crossley, 

alene College; E. A. Rouse, Sidney Sussex College. 
ay 28th.—The Chancellor’s medal for the best English 

m was adjudged to G. S. Venables, Scholar, Jesus 
Bollege. Subject—‘* The attempts which have been 
made of late 
west P. e.” 

June Ist.—The following degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelors in Physic.—J. A. Nicholson, Compounder, 
Trinity College; R. Greenup, Queen’s College; J. Barr, 
Emmanuel College. ; 

Bachelor in Civil Law.~S. Hobson, Catharine Hall. 

Bachelors of Arts.—E. Guille, St. John’s College; T. G. 
eed Caius College; W. Oxley, W- Marsh, Pembroke 
College. 

The following gentlemen were admitted adeundem:— 

T.L. Cursham, D.C.L. Lincoln College, Oxon. ; W. D. 
Conybeare, M.A. Christ Church, Oxon.; C. Lyell, M.A. 
Exeter College, Oxon. 

June 11th.—The following degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelors in Divinity.—Rev. C. Porter, Caius College; 
Rev. W. H. Walker, Fellow, Queen’s College; Rev. A- 
Veasey, Fellow, St. Peter’s College; Rev. T. Tylecote, 
Rev. H. J. Rose, Fellows, St..John’s College; Rev. R 
Andrews, Fellow, Emmanuel College. 

Bachelors in Physie-—H. Lee, Caius College; J. W- 
Noble, Trinity Hall. 

Bachelors of Arts.—J. A. Nicholson, Compounder, C. D. 
Granville, Trinity College. 

Prizes.—The following prizes were adjudged on the 
Bth :— : 

Sir William Browne’s medal for Greek Ode, Latin 
Ode, Epigram.—J. Hildyard, Christ College. hee 

Subjects: Greek Ode.—Granta illustrissimo Regi Gu- 
lielmo quartogratulatur quod in solium Britannie successerit. 

Latin Ode.—Magicas accingitur artes. 

Greek Epigram.— Magnas inter opes inops. 

Latin Epigram.—Prudens simplicitas. 

Porson Prize (for the best translation of a passage from 
Shakspeare into Greek verse).-G. Kennedy, St. John’s 
College. Subject, As You Like It, act ii. scene 1; begin- 
ning, ** To-day my Lord of Amiens and myself,” &c., 
and ending, ‘* Native dwelling-place.” z 

Members’ Prize af ns or  hoey Stine 
Trinity College. Subject, Utrwm i san ma i- 
nibus 4 choitetibus attulerit dicendi copia? (No second 


rize ded.) 
: Member’ ‘Prizes for Undergraduates.—1. W. H. Thomp- 


years by sea and land to discover a North- 
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al 











son, %. H. Alford, Trinity College. Subject, Utrum fides 
Punica poten ye ene, b ney a Dr Romani ? 

July 2d.—The follow were conferred :— 

Bachelors in Divinity.—Rev. G. E. Corrie, Catharine 
Hall; Rev. J. Hambleton, St. John’s College. 

Bachelor in Civil Law.—J. T. G. Browne, kbar A Hall 

Licentiate in Physic —A. Frampton, St. John’s College. 

Bachelor in Physic.—F. R. Phi » Queen’s College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—J. C. Middleton, King’s College; 
R. W. Morice, J. Mes. Trinity College; J. Weighell, 
Pembroke College; W. H. Harrison, Caius College 5 J. 
Hine, Corpus Christi College; E. Cantis, J. D. Baker, 
Christ Col eg 

The Rev. M. Lally, D.C.L. of St. John’s College, Ox- 
ford, was admitted ad eundem. 

July 4th.—The Rev. J. Davies, of Queen’s College, Ba- 
chelor in Divinity; R.M. Milnes, * of Trinity College, 
Honorary Master of Arts; J. W. Budd, of Pembroke 
College, Licentiate in Physic; C. F. Broughton, of Em- 
manuel College, Master of Arts. W. Palmer, M.A. of 
Magdalen Hall, and R. Eden, M.A. of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, were admitted ad eundem. 

July 5th.—Being Commencement a the following 
Doctors and Masters of Arts were created : 

Doctors in Divinity.—The Very Rev. G. Davys, Christ’s 
College, Dean of Chester; Rev. E. Everard, St. Peter’s 
College, Chaplain to the Household at Brighton; Rev. 
J. Griiith, Emmanuel College, Prebendary of Rochester ; 
Rev. A. Dicken, Fellow, St. Peter’s College; Rev. M. 
Irving, Trinity College, Prebendary of Rochester; Rev. 
T. Burnet, Christ’s College; Rev. J. Sharpe, Sidney 
College, Vicar of Doncaster. 

Doctors in Physic.—E. Morton, Esq. Trinity College ; 
H. J. H. Bond, Esq. Corpus Christi College; G. Burrows, 
Esq., J. R. Corrie, Esq., H. Burton, Esq., Caius College. 

Masters of Arts.—S. Best, J. Flamank, F. G. Lemann, 
King’s College; W. Potter, W. Scott, J. C. Russell, St. 
Peter’s College; J. S. Lowry, W. Whittington, R. W. 
Fisher, J. Haymes, J. D. Waite, Clare Hall; C. H. Cot- 
trell, W. Tremenheere, Pembroke College; W. H. Stokes, 
J.J. Smith, G. Bland, J. Morgan, A. W. Langton, G. 
Pearse, J. Spedding, J. H. Jerrard, Caius College; R. 
Scaplehorn, L. F. e, J. Goodwin, W. Dodd, E. Jones, 
W. Barker, T. W. Wrench, W. Thornton, J. Houghton, 
E. Kerrison, J. C. Haden, T. E. Hankinson, J. H. Smith, 
Corpus Christi College; W. G. P. Smith, J. W. Daltry, 
J. Raine, J. W. Barnes, J. P. Lee, C. Perry, J. L. Wal- 
lace, R. M. Chatfield, J. de K. Frampton, J. Mickle- 
burgh, F. Parker, F. Arkwright, F. Ford, C. J. Goodhart, 
F. Martin, E. H. Fitzherbert, E. Salkeld, J. G. Codding- 
ton, T. W. Peile, H. E. Fawcett, R. Ilderton, H. F. 
Atherley, J. Wordsworth, T. A. Ashworth, J. V. Povah, 
C. Raw » R. Wedgwood, H. F. S. Lefevre, W. E. 
Hartopp, H. S. Marriott, E. P. Cooper, E. Waddington, 
W. Webster, J. H. Stone, C. F. R. Baylay, T. J. Knight, 
R. Hall, J. Maclaren, J. Bentall, A. Corbett, C. A. 
Monck, F. P. Roupeil, C. J. Simpson, H. Barker, A. 
Glennie, C. J. W. Ellis, J. W. King, G. Platt, E. Young, 
G. W. Sanford, R. Drummond, A. Willis, E. Robertson, 
R. Cox, M. Thomas, M. G. Beresford, T. H. Croft, 
W. Paynter, J. J. Frobisher, Trinity College; T. Bros, 
J. C. Snowball, J. H. Evans, H. Almack, T. Lund, 
R. M. B. Botcherby, N. Cogswell, W. Selwyn, J. A. 
Baxter, J. Yardley, J. Gratrix, M. Cooper, R. N. Whit- 
aker, G. A. Wen J.H. Anderton, C. Smith, C. Fryer, 
J. James, J. Weybridge, D. Robinson, J. W. Harden, 
T. Overton, J. Clifton, T. Brayshaw, R. Snow, W. 
Quekett, J. Baily, E. Swann, E. Ramsay, R. Stammers, 
O. Luard, J. Appleton, G. J. A. Drake, J. D. Becher, 
C, E. Douglas, H. Hoare, E. W. Lowe, E. Luard, St. 
John’s College; G. R. Tuck, T. B. Dickson, J. Col- 
lin, F. G. Rawlins, G. Gore, E. H. K. Lacon, R. L. Page, 
Emmanuel College; L. Marcus, G. Cheere, E. Hollond, 
F. Dusautoy, T. Watkins, C. M. Hesilrige, J. Picton, J.J. 
sotge J. Sheffield, T. Burrow, S. W. Bull, J. Single- 
ton, T. J. Whittington, J. White, T. B. Ingham, J. Bate- 
man, M. Onslow, H. Griffiths, Queen’s College; R. A. 
Riddell, W. Staunton, H. Romilly, F. D. Eyre, Christ’s 
College; C. Nesfield, T., Pooley, W. N. Andrews, B. 
Agar, A. W. Reynard, Jesus College; T. Halsted, F. H. 

ollaston, Trinity Hall; J. Shore, W. D. Sheard, Sidney 
College; W. Myall, S. A. Smith, R. Dixon, E. B. Seck- 
erson, W. K. Borton, J. J. Smith, H. R. Revell, Catha- 
tine Hall; T. H. Bird, S. Smith, T. Boydell, G. W. 


Wrangham, Magdalene College; St. J. W. Lucas, Down- 
ing College. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


On Saturday last the anniversary of this Insti- 
tution was celebrated at the Thatched House, 
St. James’s. His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex presided. There were also present the 
Rajah Rammohun Roy, Earl Munster, Mr. 
C. Wynn, Sir John Malcolm, Sir Alexander 
Johnston, and a distinguished list of warm sup- 
porters of the Society. After every demon- 
stration of respect had been paid to the loyal 
toasts usual on such occasions, ‘* Prosperity to 
the Asiatic Society and the Oriental Trans- 
lation Fund,” “ the Royal Society,” ‘the 
Asiatic Society of Bombay,” ‘the East India 
Company,” &c. were severally proposed, and 
received by the company in the most cordial 
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manner. For the first, Earl Munster returned 
thanks. The Duke of Sussex, as President of 
the Royal Society, acknowledged that toast ; 
observing, that ever since he was called to the 
chair of the Royal Society, one of his chief 
objects had been to further the ends of the 
Society by cultivating a friendly intercourse 
between it and the other scientific Institutions 
of the metropolis. The readiness with which 
the East India Company throws open its libr 
and herbaria, and the splendid liberality whic! 
often marks its donations from the latter, need 
no eulogy here. The enthusiastic manner in 
which the Asiatic Society on this occasion ac- 
knowledged the East India Company, was 
exceedingly gratifying. Colonel Lushington 
returned thanks. The bonhomie of the royal 
duke tended materially to promote and prolong 
the enjoyments of the meeting :—his friend, as 
he called Rammohun Roy, notwithstanding 
the sumptuous viands which were placed on 
the table, partook only of the Brahminical fare— 
rice and water. 





NU MISMATICS. 


M. MronneET has published the fifth volume 
of the Supplement of his valuable description of 
ancient Greek and Roman medals. It con- 
tains the medals of Bithynia, Mysia, and Troas. 
Among the medals of Nicea in Bithynia, is a 
very remarkable one, of which Vaillant has an 
inaccurate description, thus corrected by M. 
Mionnet: ‘* M. ANT. TOPAIANOCATT: Head 
of Gordius Pius. Reverse, IMIION BPOTO- 
IIOAA NIKAIEQN: a hero on horseback, his 
head covered with the Phrygian cap, and hold- 
ing in his right hand a crown ; the horse, the 
fore feet of which are human, holds in the 
right, lifted up, a baton or sceptre, round which 
is twisted a serpent, and its folded tail termi- 
nates with the head of a serpent. A little Vic- 
tory flies before the hero, to crown him.” The 
Revue Encyclopédique, however, sets M. Mion- 
net right on this subject ; and states that the 
horse has not two human fore feet, but that, 
while on the left there is a human leg and foot, 
on the right there is a human elbow, arm, and 
hand, in which hand the baton round which 
the serpent winds is held. Both Vaillant and 
M. Mionnet describe the horse as holding with 
his right foot the baton which in fact he holds 
with a hand. The word BPOTOIOAA, com- 
posed of Bgorss homo mortalis, and Ueda (no- 
minative sous) pes, naturally indicates the 
horse with a human foot: thus Vaillant trans- 
lates the legend by the words ** The horse 
with the human foot of the Niczans ;”’ “ The 
town honours the horse,” &c. being under- 
stood. Rasche, in his lexicon, translates these 
words by equum hominum perniciem, which b 
no means renders the word Beorersd«, whic 
certainly applies to the horse thus represented 
with a human foot. There was, no doubt, at 
Nicea a religions tradition respecting this won- 
i horse, which has been lost, like so many 
others. 





PINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Views of the intended Clifton Suspension 
Bridge, and of the proposed Gateway to it. 
Bristol, John Norton. 

ANOTHER of those magnificent national under- 

takings, the results of that state of peace and 

prosperity which, we trust, no occurrence, ex- 
ternal or internal, may disturb. It is proceed- 
ing with great spirit; and the calculatiun is, 
that it will be completed in four years. The 








length of the suspended road-way is to be 630 





feet ; and vessels will be able freely to pass 
under the bridge with all their sails set. ‘The 
whole is to be executed according to the designs, 
and under the directions of Mr. Brunel, jun. 
The Egyptian style of the gateways will give 
them a very imposing stability of effect. The 
view of the bridge has, we observe, been litho- 
graphed by Mr. J. D. Harding, under the im- 
mediate inspection of the engineer, and ex- 
pressly for the trustees, from whom the stone 
has been purchased by Mr. Norton. 





Scrap Title. Ackermann. 
FanciFut and elegant, and exceedingly well 
suited to form a commencing page to those 
female receptacles of drawings, MSS. &c.—al- 
bums and scrap-books. 





Embellishments of the New Sporting Magazine. 
We have been favoured with proofs of the 
embellishments for the June and July Num- 
bers of the New Sporting Magazine; and we 
must say that they do the editor and proprie- 
tors of the work great credit. ‘* Trout-fish- 
ing,”’ engraved by J. R. Scott, from a picture 
by A. Cooper, R.A., and “ A View in Switzer- 
land,” drawn and etched by Lieut.-Col. Batty, 
are pre-eminently beautiful. 





Fox-Hounds in their Kennel. Painted by 
R. B. Davis, Animal Painter to the King ; 
drawn on stone by J. W. Giles. Acker- 
mann. 

A new and interesting specimen of lithogra- 

phy; being a companion print to “ the King’s 

Harriers,” which we noticed on its appearance. 

As in that beautiful work, we are much struck 

with the powerful expression of intelligence 

and sagacity which Mr. Davis has given to his 
dogs. They are full of life and spirit. The 
lithographic execution is admirable. 


The English School. Numbers VII. to XTX. 
Tilt. 

Tuzs little publication continues to furnish as 

adequate an idea of the English school of paint- 

ing and sculpture as outlines of so diminutive 

a size can be expected to afford. 


Portraits of W. Wordsworth and J. Gibson 
Lockhart, Esgrs. Drawn from the Life on 
stone by F. W. Wilkins. London, J. Dic- 
kinson. 

Srm1ar in style to the portrait of Allan Cun- 

ningham, noticed in our No. 751, these pub- 

lications are strong resemblances to the dis- 
tinguished authors whose names they bear. 

Having seen them, no one can miss recognising 

the originals wherever they may chance to meet 

them ; and should either of them ever need to 
prove an alibi, this may be in their favour! 

Mr. Lockhart’s likeness, however, gives us the 

idea of a larger man than he is, and we hardly 

think that the refined and elegant cast of his 
features is improved by thus being magnified. 


New and improved Material for Sculpture 
Casts.—For some years past the Société d’En- 
couragement of Paris has offered a premium of 
six thousand francs for the composition of a 
material for casts to supersede plaster of Paris. 
This premium was lately adjudged to Messrs. 
Brian and St.-Leger. According to the report 
of M. Merimée, their composition consists of 
chalk, clay, and flint calcined and ground. It 
hardens in the air and even under water, is 
easily worked, takes with facility every possible 
impression, and if it does not set so quickly as 
plaster of Paris, it is in consequence the more 
durable, and withstands the vicissitudes of the 


atmosphere for a great length of time. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
EPILOGUE TO THE SCHOOL FOR 
COQUETTES.” 

Wuart have I done? — Renounced the power 

to vex— 
The will to flirt—that charter of our sex: 
Chained to one home the thousand aims of life, 
And grown—oh heaven !—domestic, yet a wife, 
’Tis not too late: stay! am I yet resigned ? 
So young—not ugly—shall I change my mind? 
Shall I reform but gently, bit by bit, 
And grow—a very moderate coquette ! 
A change too hasty, should I not repent ? 
And, after all, what husband is content ? 
If once, to please the wretch, I stoop to mend, 
Say, can ye tell me where the thing may end ? 
May not the creature next contrive to see 
My weekly routes, require a schedule B ? 
May he not lop exclusive seats away, 
And place the opera under schedule A? 
Nay, not content to curb my faults alone, 
Ask universal suffrage for his own ? 
Extend the elective franchise of his frown, 
And bring my wardrobe to an annual gown ? 
Well, let me hope: I’ve said, aud, come what 


wi 
I'll stand, if you permit me, on the bill. 
Trite is the truth, where’er our sex may turn, 
Home hives the joys for which at heart we 


yearn : 

With love at home how rarely have we erred ; 

But scathe the nest, and aimless flies the bird— 

And each wild flight but speaks the baffled 
breast, 

Whose very wanderings are the wish for rest. 

Come then, reformed ere yet it be too late, 

And the light folly grows the cureless fate ; 

Come then, reformed while yet.the art to tease 

Is half forgot beneath the power to please ; 

Bid the heart cease thus idly far, to roam, 

And make, like travellers, all its tours at home ! 


Come, fly the snare—-agreed, it does no hurt; 

*Tis yet no sinecure to play the flirt. 

Dull are the wretches who your charms adore— 

You gain the lover to secure the bore. 

Think of your spouse asleep in Piccadilly, 

And own the Colonel is extremely silly ; 

Think of the cautions of your anxious mother, 

And see, Lord Charles is flirting with another: 

I grant your shawl is lovely and all that, 

And yet your rival has a prettier hat; 

I grant last night your beauty fired Sir James, 

But lo! to-night extinguished are the flames: 

In short, believe me, no affliction frets 

Like that which crowns the conquests of co- 
quettes ; 

Each tree of life will grow the fruit vexation, 

But, lord! you buy an orchard in flirtation. 


Come, then—I own the lesson I impart 
Must oft be heard before ’tis learnt by heart ; 
Come, then, as often as ye will to school, 
And your Honoria shall repeat the rule ; 
Come, then, each fair whose heart for conquest 
pants, 
Ye married nieces and ye maiden aunts, 
Or young or not so young, unwed or wives, 
Coquetting lasts its votaries all their lives ; 
Come, if the men your footsteps wild pursue, 
Why each true convert may select a few, . 
Some sober major ondemure Sir John, 
To practise now and then her scorn upon ! 
Come, a nor fear our school should be too 
small, 
We can contain—may we content you all! 
E. L. BuLWER. 


a, Having been favoured by ‘Mrs. Gore with a correct 
CO) logue, w > though partiall 
as spoken, tells 90 well from the smart and printed de- 
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TO AN ANCIENT 8UN-DIAL. 

Aw hour has passed with lingering pace, 
Since, bent in careless uatias Tigh, 

I marked upon thy moss-grown face 
The noiseless shadow stealing by ; 

An. hour has passed—and wandering back 
The fit of vacant idlesse o’er, 

I see that shade in onward track 
Advanced one scanty inch—no more. 


Less blue the wide exulting sea, 
More white the morning cloud may seem, 
A little more the merry bee 
Hath toiled beside the chiming stream, 
A little bent appears the flower, 
A little raised the mounting sun, 
Less bright the dew—less cool the bower— 
But other change on earth is none. 


Yet to the world of nobler life, 

What has that hour of stilness brought ? 
Desire—Despair—far-wasting strife— 

The madness and the bliss of thought ; 
And Hope, that flatters to depart, 

And Love, with unresisted chain ; 
And, O! the anguish of the heart 

Which knows its all of fondness vain. 


City and tower perchance have sunk, 
'o waste and howling ruin cast, 

And armaments embattled, shrunk 

Like reeds before the rending blast : 
The mother to her new-born child 

Has bared her life-bestowing breast, 
And many a brow yet undefiled, 

The ruthless grave has called to rest. 


A knell for joys for ever fled— 
A dooming voice beyond recall— 
A trumpet signal, stern and dread, 
Of warfare and of watch to all— 
A sound o’er earth’s arena sent, 
To bid the strife of thousdtfids cease; 
Such is the gentlest moment, spent 
Amidst the calm of halcyon peace. 


But we, beneath the varying beam, 

While thus Time’s onward waters flow 
O’er straw and bubble, dream and dream, 

Nor heed the torrent’s depth below. 
Destruction, wide as land and sea, 

And life, and death, and waste, and power— 
Alas! who thinks that such must be 

The record of each sunny hour ? 

J. F. Hotiines. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

THE FRENCH TREE OF LIBERTY. 
THE 14th of July having excited a strong sen- 
sation in the French capital, when an attempt 
was made to revive the planting of the Tree of 
Liberty, we have thrown together a sketch of 
the early history and progression into politics 
of this old mythological ceremony. 

The idea of Beating trees as emblems of 
liberty certainly dates from the French Revo- 
lution : the practice was not previously known 
to any nation. But there is nothing new 
under the sun; and as customs which appear 
to be the offspring of the most recent time, 
prove, on closer investigation, to be merely 
relics of very ancient popular usages, so the 
French trees of liberty seem to be descended in 
a direct line from the May-trees, which, from 
time immemorial, have been planted among 
most of the nations of Europe as tokens of 
rejoicing or homage. 

Into the origin of the May-trees it is not our 
business here to inquire. Father Carmeli, 








livery of Miss Taylor, we have great pleasure in insert- | “P 
4 ylor, great p' 


however, in his Storia di vari Costumi sacri e¢ 
profani, shews that the Romans planted trees 
or green boughs before the houses of persons to 
whom they wished to do honour, and that this 
practice has prevailed ever since in Italy. It 
is evidently akin to the custom of strewing 
palms or green branches in general before per- 
sons, as signs of rejoicing or of triumph, or on 
the presentation of petitions to them. 

Among almost all the nations of Europe we 
meet with the practice of planting May-trees, 
with various modifications according to local 
circumstances. In Germany and France we 
find examples enow of them so far back as the 
thirteenth century, the parishes making the 
landowners stipulate in their charters to fur- 
nish trees for the purpose out of their forests. 
Many of the convents thundered furiously 
against the felling of trees in their forests for 
May-trees; and obvious as the reasons were, 
still it does frequently appear as though they 
had in spirit beheld the tree of liberty in the 
May-trees of the feudal ages. 

The custom of planting May-trees was general 
in France at the breaking out of the revolution. 
With the return of the month which from the 
remotest antiquity has been the month of joy, 
this lovely emblem was planted in every town 
and in every village. ‘The aristocracy at length 
found means to transform this practice into a 
sort of privilege; and in order to be strictly 
legal, it was requisite that the May-trees should 
be planted either before the manor-house, the 
residence of the magistrate, or the church ; for 
the servants of the Christian church were not 
the last to arrogate this honour to themselves, 
and in more than one place they had the inge- 
nuity to convert this meagre compliment into a 
considerable revenue. It is more especially on 
this account that the history of the May-tree 
planted annually by the guild of goldsmiths, 
before the cathedral of Paris, is worthy of re- 
mark. At first, two of the masters, deputed by 
the trade, bearing the pompous title of Princes 
of the May, carried to the spot neither more 
nor less than a green tree, called Mai verdoyant. 
But the chapter soon perceived that the honour 
was very unprofitable, and that the flourishing 
May-tree, how large and green soever it might 
be, produced at last but a score perhaps of bil- 
lets and faggots; it therefore soon contrived, 
in retaining the old name, to give the matter a 
more lucrative turn. It was not long before 
the May appeared in the form of silver plate, 
shrines, and even paintings. For upwards of 
a century, the cathedral of Paris received annu- 
ally a votive picture, eleven feet high, which, 
in commemoration of the origin of the custom, 
was exhibited in the first days of May, deco- 
rated with flowers, at the great porch of the 
church. From the porch, the picture was re- 
moved to the nave; and as the Mays were 
painted by the first artists, the church had in 
this manner become a real museum, which was 
destroyed by the revolution. But from these 
Mays the tree of liberty would never have 
sprung; let us therefore prosecute our search 
after its real progenitors. 

A corporation whose customs, upon the whole, 
were extraordinary, and which even bore the 
royal title, till deprived of it from jealousy by 
Henry III., the Basoche, the school of law of 
those times, composed of ten thousand scri- 
veners, planted every year, in the court of the 
palace of justice, a colossal May-tree, which, 
by virtue of its privileges, it caused to be felled 
in the royal forests. This was in reality the 
king of the Mays, a majestic oak with verdant 
: it was garnished with box, and decorated 


with festoons of flowers, garlands, and ribands 




















of the colours of the Basoche, blue and yellow, 
and shields ‘with the arms of the corporation, 
three inkstands in a field sable. This tree was 
left standing the whole year, till it gave place 
to its successor. 

The Basoche, the history of which is not 
destitute of traits of genuine patriotism, did 
not with the last May which it planted origi- 
nate the first tree of liberty. The idea, how- 
ever, is not due by any means to this corporation 
of scriveners: a priest was the author of it, 
and one of the most insignificant communes in 
France gave the signal for its adoption—so the 
late Abbé Grégoire relates, in his little work 
On the Tree of Liberty, which appeared in the 
vear 2 of the republic. This book has become 
extremely rare: Buonaparte, who utterly dis. 
liked the ardent republican, is said to have 
caused all the copies of it that could be met 
with to be destroyed; so that the few which 
escaped the persecution now sell at auctions for 
nearly their weight in gold. According to Gré. 
goire, then, it was Norbert Pressac, curé of 
St. Gaudens, near Civray, in the department 
of the Vienne, who first conceived the notion of 
planting the ancient aristocratic Mays in ho- 
nour of liberty. In May 1790, on the day that 
the new municipality was installed, he caused 
a handsome young oak to be dug up in the 
wood, and the inhabitants of both sexes planted 
it on the village green; after which the curé 
delivered an address in praise of the revolution 
and of liberty. “In the shade of this tree,” 
said he, ‘* ye shall bear in mind that ye are 
Frenchmen ; and in your old age ye shall tell 
your children about the ever-memorable period 
in which ye planted it.” He then exhorted all 
the peasants who were engaged in law-suits to 
submit the matters in dispute to arbitration :* 
they all complied, the arbitrators decided, and 
songs and rejoicings concluded the féte. No 
sooner was this patriotic proceeding made pub- 
lic by the newspapers, than it was imitated in 
a hundred places, and before long the idea of 
an individual was adopted as a national custom, 
and became in the end even a law of the state. 
Louis XVI. with his own hand planted a tree 
of liberty, with great solemnity, in the garden 
of the Tuileries; but the poor tree was subse- 
quently doomed to suffer for its illustrious 
origin: the convention permitted the young 
orphans of the defenders of the country to de- 
stroy it, and to plant another in its stead. 

In the early years of the revolution, the im- 
mediate derivation of the tree of liberty from 
the ancient Mays must have been universally 
acknowledged, for the month of May was almost 
every where chosen for setting up the first. It 
was in May 1792 that the enthusiasm of the 
nation for the new practice was especially ma- 
nifested. All the communes vied with each 
other in planting stately trees. Just at this 
time the French territory was menaced by fo- 
reigners with invasion, and the communes 
swore before this emblem of their emancipa- 
tion, as the soldier does before the colours, to 
defend the sacred soil of their country. The 
number of the trees of liberty at that time is 
computed at sixty thousand; for the smallest 
hamlet had its own, and in the towns in the 
south of France they were seen in almost every 
Street, and even before most houses. Nor was 
it merely in towns and villages that trees of 
liberty were set up: they were planted also on 
the frontiers of the republic, and on the most 
elevated points of each department. Thus, 
French and Genevese agreed to set up, with 
due ceremony, an arbre de la fraternité at the 


*A wise, excellent, ‘and Christian advice: well would 
it be for society if it were generally adopted.—Ed. L. G. 
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boundary between the two countries ; and about 
the same time a number of associations 
met to plant a tree of liberty on the summit of 
the Glandosse, one of the highest mountains in 
the department of the Dréme. 

At first the trees of li seem to have 
consisted of nothing more than the trunks 
with their heads. As every commune made a 
point of selecting for this purpose the loftiest 
tree that could be found, the roots were ‘of 
course useless: trees of such age could’ not’ be 
transplanted ; and as they were set up just at 
the time of coming into leaf, whether they were 
planted with the root or not, they soon died ; 
and the withered foliage conveyed to the mind 
of the spectator any thing but the idea of vigour 
and everlasting duration, of which the tree was 
intended to be anemblem. This inconsistency 
did not escape the National Convention; and 
therefore, by a decree of the 4th Pluviose, 
year 2 of the Republic, it ordered living trees 
to be planted in the place of the dead ones :— 
“ In all the communes where the tree of liberty 
is dead, there shall be a new one planted before 
the Ist Germinal. The Convention expects 
that the good citizens will attend to the plant- 
ing and preservation of the same, that in every 
commune the tree of liberty may grow and 
flourish under the egis of the liberty of the 
French people.” In this decree no particular 
species of tree is recommended ; but the choice 
seems to have been left to the communes. Gré- 
goire discusses this point in a separate chapter 
of his book, and pronounces in favour of the 
oak. The traditions respecting the veneration 
paid to it by our remote ancestors, says he, its 
majestic growth, its multifarious uses, and its 
diffusion over all France, entitle it to the dis- 
tinction of the national tree. He also adduces 
in its favour its almost everlasting duration ; 
but as, for that very reason, the growth of the 
oak is extremely slow, the honour of being the 
national tree was in most cases denied it. In- 
deed it would have been expecting too much of 
republican impatience to desire that it should 
wait a century for the shade of the planted 
oak. Grégoire proposed, it is true, to plant 
beside the oak a tree of rapid growth, which 
might be removed when the oak had attained 
a sufficient size ; but this idea was by no means 
generally adopted. On the other hand, accord- 
ing to climate and circumstances, oaks, elms, 
chestnut-trees, plane-trees, poplars, mulberry- 
trees, firs, and pines, were taken indiscrimi- 
nately for trees of liberty. In very many places 
a preference was given to-the poplar, which it 
certainly deserved, because it grows so rapidly, 
and forming a verdant obelisk, as it were, is so 
well adapted to the adornment of public places. 
A poplar was the tree of liberty of the wr of 
Rouen, the top of which, in 1810, rivalled in 
height the loftiest steeples in the city. There 
is still to be seen in the middle of the street of 
the Faubourg St. Antoine at Paris, forgotten 
by most of the inhabitants, a tree of liberty, 
planted in the first days of the revolution, an 
elm, which is the more picturesque and the 
more striking from standing quite alone. This 
tree, a memorial of the days of the federation, 
having been spared by the political tempests, 
has become large and flourishing; while all 
things around it—dynasties and institutions, 
as well as men—have grown old and given 
place to others, it alone has continued to increase 
in vigour and beauty—an image of everlasting 
youth ; and ere long, and before it has at- 
tained its complete maturity, it will have sur- 
vived all those who saw it planted. By far 





the greater part of the population of Paris, it 
is true, know nothing of the tree in the Fau. 
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bourg, or at least are ignorant of its history : 
instead-of-an- inscription recording its origin, 
a dirty si d is perhaps attached to its 
trunk; but still its import is not wholly for- 

tten; and in the first days after the late revo- 
ution it was decorated with a tri-coloured flag. 

This example shews that all the trees of 
liberty have not disappeared with the form of 
government under which they were raised: 
most of them, indeed, survived that era for a 
longer or shorter period; nay, in many a se- 
questered nook, in which the influence of the 
subsequent reactions has been scarcely percept- 
ible, the tree of liberty may have been for- 
gotten, and for that very reason it may still 
flourish. On the pediment of a village church 
a few miles from Paris, the famous phrase, 
temple de la raison, is still distinctly legible. 

As far as we know, the imperial government 
took no notice whatever of the trees of liberty. 
Buonaparte, who knew how to tighten the 
thumb-screws of liberty with such scientific 
gentleness, was too well aware that the liberty 
which may be won in a day can be but slowly 
stifled in the course of years. He certainly 
struck the word liberty out of the vocabulary 
of the nation, and made a long détour, till he 
at length exchanged the fasces of the consul 
for the imperial arms. He abstained, there- 
fore, from any public attack on the most harm. 
less of those customs which were as a thorn in 
his eye, and contented himself with letting 
them fall gradually into disuse. He did, to be 
sure, endeavour to exterminate the work of 
the Abbé Grégoire, but evidently for this rea- 
son only—that the book, as a denunciation 
against tyrants, incensed the despot ; and many 
a republican maxim contained in it sounded 
more disagreeably in his ear than the peaceful 
rustling of all the trees of liberty put together. 








music. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Napoleon’s Midnight Review, a Cantata; and 
The Sea, a Song. By Chevalier Sigismond 
Neukomm, Cramer, Addison, and Beale. 

THESE are two vocal compositions by the 
Chevalier Neukomm, a gentleman holding, we 
believe, a distinguished station in the French 
embassy in London. ‘Though not a professor, 
he has, it is said, devoted his life to the culti- 
vation of the musical art, and in his youth 
had the honour of being a pupil of the great 
Haydn. ‘The cantata, ** Napoleon’s Midnight 
Review,” may strike some persons as being 
deficient in melody; but on a little acquaint- 
ance, its excellencies begin to unfold them. 
selves, and the hearer is impressed with the 
beauty of the composer’s thoughts, and with 
the novelty and solemnity of the harmonic 
effects. The subject of the cantata is a re- 
view in ‘‘the shades” of his phantom troops 
by the ghost of Bonaparte, of which a version 
appeared in the Lit. Gaz.* The second song 
is of a jovial cast, with an open, perspicuous 
melody, fit to be sung on the waves. The 
words are Barry Cornwall’s. In composing 
this, the musician has renounced what might 
be called his Germanisms, and kept to his key 
and his theme with a clearness of purpose that 
cannot fail to lead to popularity. 








DRAMA. 
HAY MARKET. 


Mrs. Gorr’s comedy is flourishing, and we 
rejoice in its success for three reasons. First, 








"© This is the son, we have also mentioned as likely to 
have so great an effect if sung by Braham. 














we rejoice on the lady’s account, who deserves 
the favour she has met with. Secondly, be- 
cause it has given a fillip to the business at the 
Haymarket, which was rather slack at the 
commencement of the season. Thirdly and 
lastly, because it has ousted from the bill the 
hackneyed comedies and haggled operas which 
were the cause of the slackness aforesaid. The 
Haymarket company is a good working one, 
but it requires novelty to render it attractive. 
There is no stock comedy, opera, or tragedy, 
which does not run the risk of most “ odorous 
comparisons” if enacted now-a-days at the 
Haymarket. But novelties may be rendered 
equally unapproachable by any other establish. 
ment. The fade melo-drama of Clari still ap- 
pears in the bill. Now why, we would ask, 
when successful novelties may be and have been 
provided for Miss Taylor, why oblige the town 
to recollect Miss Tree, Mrs. Fawcett, Miss 
Love, Mr. Keeley, Master Longhurst, the 
strong vocal corps, and the splendid appoint- 
ments, that established its original reputation ? 
The Hunter of the Alps is another gone-by piece 
of sentimentality. A  semi-historical play is, 
however, announced (we understand by Mr. 
Poole) ; and the improvement of the houses, 
since Romeo and Julict, As You like It, Mar- 
riage of Figaro, &c. &c. have disappeared, will 
most likely be more persuasive than the best- 
intentioned criticism, The late hours still re. 
main to be corrected. 





ENGLISH OPERA, ADELPHI. 


Own Saturday last, an opera called Old Regi- 
mentals was produced with such success that 
it has been performed every night since. It is 
the work of Mr. Bernard, to whom we are in. 
debted for the very entertaining dramatic me- 
moirs of his father. Bartley, Reeve, O. Smith, 
and Miss H. Cawse, are the stars of this agree- 
able piece. We are glad to see that Collins, 
the English Paganini, is about to appear at this 
theatre: the amusement of comparison and 
contrast must ensure great attraction. 

Stenor della Torre's concert was postponed, 
at a short notice, from Monday to Wednesday, 
and notwithstanding this, always unfavourable 
step, was fully attended. The music was alto- 
gether of a delightful order. Pasta was rather 
cool; but Mad. Raimbaux, Lablache, and Della 
Torre himself, were most efficient. The latter 
exerted himself greatly. Our young favourite, 
Jules Regondi, charmed the audience with his 
guitar. 
emcee mara aa EE nC 


VARIETIES. 

Scientific Meeting at York.— This meeting 
is fixed for the 26th of September. Regula- 
tions similar to those of the German associa- 
tion have been drawn up. The society is to 
be called the Society of the British Cultivators 
of Science; and to consist of patrons as well 
as authors. Ig is to deliberate with open 
doors in different towns; to hold no pro- 
perty; and to provide accommodation for 
foreigners. 

Aimé Bonpland.—We have a letter from 
Monte Video, of April 26th, which says, “ Bon- 





pland has not yet arrived; but he is daily ex-| ing 


pected.” 

Association for the General Encouragement 
of Literature.—At the last quarterly meeting 
of this Association, which was but thinly at- 
tended, Lord Dover took the chair. His lord- 
ship, referring to the engrossing nature of the 
political measure now under public discussion, 
recommended an adjournment of proceedings 
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till the popular mind had become more settled ; 
which, after some conversation, was adopted. 
Another meeting will probably take place about, 
or soon after, Christmas next. In our opinion, 
the plan, as heretofore developed, t suce 
ceed or do any good; but the principle of the 
design is so excellent, that we trust it may be 
matured and carried into effect, greatly to the 
benefit of authors and of general literature. 
The existing system is so obnoxious in many 
particulars, that its improvement is anxiously 
to be desired. 

Pimlico Palace.—We are glad to see that 
Colonel Trench, ever a distinguished and active 
friend to the improvement of the metropolis, 
has brought the case of this palace into a tan- 
gible shape for discussion, and for the determi- 
nation of its destiny. Having cost the country 
£632,000, the honourable gentleman assured 
the House of Commons that it might be so 
appropriated as to produce above £1,700,000. 
The matter is sent to the committee.* 

Northcote.—This ancient artist, whose mor- 
tal illness we mentioned a few weeks ago, has 
submitted to the common lot. He died last 
week at his house in Argyll Street, at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-six. He was the oldest 
member of the Royal Academy, in which Dean- 
ery he is, we believe, succeeded by Sir William 
Beechey, whose recent works, nevertheless, 
shew him to be still in full possession of those 
powers which have so justly raised him to the 
highest rank in his profession. 

The Hhounyhynms.—Swift’s satire seems to 
be no longer entirely imaginary ; for we see bya 
newspaper paragraph, that horses, even in this 
country, where they are not educated, are 
blessed with the faculties he ascribes: it runs 
as follows—* Some horses belonging to the 
Royal Artillery came from Woolwich on Wed- 
nesday, for the purpose of giving instructions to 
the horses stationed at Windsor in a newly 
discovered method of drawing.” — Windsor Ex. 
press. 

Closings.—Melancholy times these! almost 
every place of amusement and exhibition has 
been closed or is closing; and yet the Reform 
Bill must condemn the capital to a prolonged, 
a numerous, and a feverish autumnal popula- 
tion. The two large theatres are shut ; Somer- 
set House Exhibition and the Water Colours 
locked their doors on Saturday; the Suffolk 
Street Gallery ends to-day; on Monday the 
French Company finished with Potier’s bene- 
fit, not very crowded, though the bill of fare 
was tempting; and at Madame Petralia’s 
concert on the same morning Paganini failed 
to draw a bumper. These are strange signs. 
At a meeting of the National Cemetery Com- 
pany, however, it was resolved to open that, 
and the processions to go to the earth by water. 
The coronation, too, is to be on a scaly scale: 
the Age of Coppers has surely arrived ; and in 
this hitherto august ceremony the triumph of 
chandlery over chivalry will be complete. 

Chateaubriand.—The following anecdote of 


* We see from the newspapers, that the colonel pro- 
poses to convert Buckingham House into a national pic- 
ture gallery, a national statue gallery, and a local habita- 
tion for the King’s College, leaving one entire end of the 
palace, and one wing, with the whole of the attics, for 
other — purposes. From the statement accompany- 

this plan, it oe that Buckingham House is 9,860 
feet square, while King’s College is but 5,120, little more 
than one-fourth the size of the former. The rooms of the 
— oe to yo thy nes agp to _— picture gal 
lery e are, t! resent gallery ee TOOMS ai 
the ath end of it, pen th eng the armoury, and 
the chapel. The statue gallery to comprise two conserva- 
tories to the geen pe and a conservatory 
south-west angle would afford a fine hall for examina- 
tion. These suggestions do not involve the necessity of a 
new grant. We shall offer some remarks on this subject 








this eminent writer is related on the authority 
of his own publisher. Some time since, two 
or three Paris booksellers united to purchase 
the copyright of his works. They made him 
the liberal offer of half a million of francs 
(about twenty thousand guineas); it was ac. 
cepted; and they gave him bills or notes at 
various dates for the whole sum. When as 
many of these as amounted to three hundred 
thousand francs had been paid, the booksellers 
acknowledged that instead of making a profit, 
they could not fail to lose by the speculation. 
A selfish man would have replied, * That is 
your affair, not mine.” Chateaubriand, on 
the contrary, returned them the remaining 
bills, and thus sacrificed at once two hundred 
thousand francs. 

Gleanings from Borne’s Works. —‘* Never 
was Luther wiser than when he threw the 
inkstand at the devil’s head! For the devil 
dreads nothing but ink, and betakes himself 
to his heels as soon as he noses it. 

‘* Freedom may use her tongue, because 
speech is both her weapon and her spoils ; but 
despotism is lost from the moment it attempts 
to vindicate its ways. 

‘¢ A rusty shield prayed to the sun and said, 
* Osun! illume me with thy ray!’ To which 
the sun retorted, ‘O shield! make thyself 
clean !’ ” 

— 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. XXX. July 23,] 


¢cy We have to repeat (periodically), that while we 
diligently collect and publish every particle of what may 
| be considered literary information, we cannot make this 
head of our Gazette a vehicle for covert Advertisements. 
These must appear in the regular course. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Harrison’s Tales of a Physician, Second Series, crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. bds.—A Preparation for Euclid, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
bds.—Dods on the Incarnation, 8vo. 12s. bds.—Dates and 
Distances, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. bds.—Huskisson’s Speeches, 
3 vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s. bds.—Dutchman’s Fireside, 2 vols. 
batt 8vo, 1. 1s. bds.—Marshall on: Ecclesiastical Esta- 

lishments, 8vo. 5s. 6d. bds,—Bulow’s Histoire des Cam- 

es de Hohenlinden et de Marengo, 8vo. 5s. bds.— 
ight Introductory Lectures at the London University, 
Sessions 1829, 30, 31, 8vo. 9s. bds.—Long’s Anabasis of 
Xenophon, 12mo. 5s,; 8vo. 8s. ye mr Voyage to 
the Pacific, second edition, 2 vols. 8vo. li. 18s. Leetie 
De la Beche’s Manual of Geology, fep. 18s. bds.—Booth’s 
Principles of English Composition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth.— 
Past and Present Times, by a Lady, 12mo. 5s, 6d. bds.— 
Smith’s Synopsis of Architecture, 8vo. 12s. 6d. bds.— 
Cesar’s Commentaries, English notes by Barker, royal 
12mo. 6s. 6d, bds.—Walsh’s Journey from Constantinople 
to England, 4th edition, 12mo. 6s. regory’s Works 
of Rev. Robert Hall, Vol. I. 12s. bds.—Jacob on Precious 
Metals, 2 vols. 8vo. 1. 4s. bds.—M*‘Culloch’s Series of 
Lessons, 12mo. 2s. 6d. sheep.—Ryan’s Lectures for Reli- 
= Instruction of Young Persons, 12mo. 4s. cloth.— 
3ray’s Family Prayers, third edition, 12mo. 4s. bds.— 
Boy's Captiv ty and Adventures in France, &c. second 
edition, with additions, post 8vo, 8s. cloth. 
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July. | Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday-- 14 | From 54. to 65 | 29469 to 2064 
Friday ---- 15 | —~ 48 — 67. | 2966 — 29-71 
Saturday -- 16 — 51 — 67. 29°73 — 29°76 
Sunday---- 17 — 5. — 74. | 2905 — 29-04 
Monday -- 18 — 5. — 72 29°95 — 2986 
Tuesday -- 19 — 51 — 70. | 2985 — 20°06 
Wednesday 20 | —— 53. — 66. | 2975 — 29°74 





Wind S.E. and S.W., the latter prevailing. . 
Except the 18th and 19th, génerally cloudy, with fre- 
quent heavy rain. ; 
Frequent thunder in the N. and N.W. from noon till 
1 p.m. of the 15th. 
Rain fallen, 1 inch. 


Edmonton. 
Latitude-.---- 51° 37/ 32”N. 
Longitude---- 0 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 


Cuares H. ADAMS. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
An article on Coronations, and the announced Corona- 
tion of the King and Queen, is intended for our next No. 
Answers to many corres; ts are unavoidably post- 


ed. 
ee week, pase 452, col. 1, line 12, ol 
** dream,” read ‘‘ dreams;” and insert a comma 





in our next, 





«« moment” in the same line. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL 
ALL. 

The Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures by Ancient Masters 
of the various Schools of Painting, is open daily, from Ten in the 
Morning until Six in the Evening. 

Admission, 1¢.—Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





HE EXHIBITION of LODGE’S POR. 
TRAITS of the MOST ILLUSTRIOUS PERSON- 

AGES of GREAT BRITAIN, from the Galleries of His Ma- 
jesty, the Nobility, and from Public Collections, at Messrs. Har- 
ding and Lepard’s, 4, Pall Mall East, will close on S day next, 
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Mr. Guy's Popular School Books, 
In royal 18mo. with Seven useful Maps, the 12th edition, 


Price only 8s. bound in red, 
UY’S SCHOOL. GEOGRAPHY, on a 
By JOSEPH GUY, 


new and easy Plan. 
Late of the Military College, Great Marlow. 
A Key to the Problems, price 1s. 6d.; and 


the Maps done up separately, printed on royal drawing paper 
and coloured, price 2s. 


2. Guy’s General School Question-Book, in 
Ancient and Modern History, Biography, Geography, Astrono- 
my, and all other Subjects tending to enlarge the Boundaries of 
Juvenile Knowledge. 24 edition, in a thick vol, 12mo. hand- 
somely eee price 4s. 6d. bound and lettered. 

*,* No School-book of late years has had the success that this 
very useful manual has experienced since its first publication. 
Before its appearance a scholar had many massy volumes to wade 
through to gather the information this small volume so agreeably 





the 30th instant. 





Notice. 
ILKIE’S CHELSEA PENSIONERS 
READING the GAZETTE of the BATTLE of WA- 
TERLOO. 

Moon, Boys, and Graves, respectfully announce, that the En- 
graving, by Mr. Burnet, from the above celebrated Picture, will 
be completed by the 10th of September next, when the printing 
will begin; up to which time the Subscripti will 
open at the original prices, viz. 3, 6, 10, and 12 Guineas; the ad- 
vance of price pee | announced will then commence, viz. 
Prints, 4 Guineas; Proofs, 8 Guineas; India Proofs, 12 Guineas; 
India Proofs before the letters, 15 Guineas. It is therefore re- 
quested, not only on account of the advance of price, but also be- 
cause the prior insertion of the Subscriber’s Name will insure 
the earlier impression, that those who are desirous of possessing 
this highly interesting National Engraving, will immediately for- 
ward their Names to the Publishers, or through the medium of 
any Print or B ler, if more i ‘ 

‘oon, Boys, and Graves, Printsellers to the King, 6, Pall Mall. 


x 
EOPOLD, KING of the BELGIANS.— 
The National Portrait Galiery, No. 28, will contain a 
Portrait and Memoir of Leopold the First, engraved by J. Thom- 
son, from the Original Painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence, at 
Marlborough House. The Part will also contain Portraits of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence and Admiral Lord Howe. ; 

« Those who wish to possess themselves of a series of portraits 
of the illustrious characters whose names are distinguished in the 
political or the scientific records of our country—who have raised 
its dignity and improved its intellectual character—may have 
that wish abundantly gratified by adding this very superior work 
to their respective libraries. he portraits are truly splendid, 
each embodying in itself the very spirit of the original paintings 
of which they form such faithful copies."—Herald. 

ss , . ~J 
Sir Walter Scott, the Earl of Albemarle, 
and Lord Lynedoch, after the Paintings by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, were the Portraits in No. 27, of which the Literary Gazette 
observes—** Such a production is ficient to make the 
fortune ofa Number. The romantic military career of the ¢ gal- 
lant Graham’ is a good contrast to the literary life of the great 
et.” 
‘ Imperial 8vo. 3s. 6d.; royal 4to. India Proofs, (the King’s 
edition), 7s. 6d.; Single Proofs of the Portraits for framing, 3s. 
each. 














Fisher, Son, and Co. London. 





Literature, Science, and the Fine Arts. 


HE PROPRIETORS of the ATHE- 


NZUM, from their own honest anxiety, and in compli- 
ance with the desire of many well-informed persons, to extend as 
much as possible the diffusion of general Literature and useful 
Knowledge, have resolved, that on and after the first Saturday in 
August, that Paper shall be reduced in price from Eightpence to 
Fourpence ! 

Each Number of the Atheneum contains, on an average, 26 
Columns of Reviews, with copious Extracts, of all important 
New Works; and 22 Columns in addition, comprising Reports of 
the Proceedings of Learned and Scientific Societies, (some exclu- 
sively and by anthority); Original Papers by distinguished Writ- 
ers; Early Notices of Rtientife Voy and Traveis; Criticisms 
on the Exhibitions, Opera, Theatres, Concerts, Music, &c.; with 
Miscellanea, including all that is interesting in Literature, Art, 
and Science. Handsomely printed in Sixteen large 4to. pages! 

Orders received by ali Booksellers and N 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Established School Books. 
HRONOLOGICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, 
HISTORICAL, and MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES, 
on a New Plan; designed for daily Use. 
By the late WILLIAM BUTLER. 
9th edition. 
Enlarged by THOMAS BOURN, 
Teacher of Writing, Arithmetic, and Geography. 
12mo. 7s. 6/. bound. 
Sold by Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand; J. Harris; Harvey and 
Darton; and Simpkin and Marshall. 
Of whom may be obtained, by the same Author and Editor, 
Exercises on the Globes and Maps. 11th 
edition, 12mo. 6s. bound. 
Arithmetical Questions, on a New Plan. 
10th edition, 12mo. 6s. bound. 
Geographical Exercises on the New Testa- 
ment. 4:h edition, 12mo. 5s, 6d. bound. 
Miscellaneous Questions in English History 
and Biography. 3d edition, 12mo. 4s. bound. 
Arithmetical Tables. 15th edition, 8d. 


Stitched. 


Also, 
Bourn’s Gazetteer of the most Remarkable 
Places in the World. 3d edition, 8vo. 18s. bound. 


Bourn’s Biographical Copies. 1s, sewed. 


3. Guy’s Chart of General History; a Com- 
panion to the above, on a large Sheet, coloured. 6th edition, 
price 7s.; on rollers, 10s. 6d. 

4. Guy’s Elements of Astronomy, familiarly 
explaining the general Phenomena of the Heavenly Bodies, &c. 
4th edition, with 18 fine Copper-plates, price 6s. bound. 

‘«* This handsome school-book is forined on the same 
attractive plan as the School Geography. 


5. Guy’s Pocket Cyclopedia, the 9th edition, 
enlarged and extensively improved, with the addition of nume- 
rous appropriate Cuts, in a handsome thick vol. 12mo. price 
10s. 6d. boards. 

6. Guy’s New British Primer, new edition, 
in a neat half-binding, price only 6d. 

7. Guy’s British Spelling-Book, the Thirty- 
“on with fine Frontispiece, and many Cuts, price 1s. 6d. 

und. 

8. Guy’s New British Expositor; or, Com- 
panion to the above; c ini an Alphabetical Collection of 
the most useful, usual, and proper Words in the English Lan- 
guage, calculated for the Use of Schools and Families. A new 
edition, price 1s, 6d. neatly bound. 

*,* This indispensable school-book answers al! the useful pur- 
poses of an explanatory dictionary; and the fine taste of the au- 
thor in the choice of the Words introduced, has given it a prefer- 
ence over all similar publications. 

9. Guy’s New British Reader; a Sequel to 
_ Neate with 17 Woodcuts. 6th edition, price 3s. 6d. 

ound. 

10. Guy’s School Ciphering-Book, 4to. 7th 
edition, price 3s. 6d. half-bound. 

Key to ditto, 6d. 

*,* The Figures used in the printing of this edition are much 
larger and bolder than those in former impressions, and the paper 
is the finest large post writing paper. 

11. Guy’s Tutor’s Assistant; or, complete 
Scholar’s Arithmetic. Seventh edition, price only 2s. bound and 
lettered, 

12. A Key to the Arithmetic, with Solu- 
tions of the Questions given at length, and in the most approved 
School Form of Working, with numerous Examining Questions 
added. Price 4s. 6d. bound in blue and lettered. 

London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 
Where are also published, the following esteemed Works, by 
Joseph Guy, Jan. Member of the University of Oxford : 

. ° 4 rf : 

1. Guy’s English School Grammar, in which 
enone Illustration is, in every step, blended with Theory, by 

ules, Examples, and Exercises. The 7th edition, demy 18mo. 
ls. 6d. bound in red. 

. ° : * A 

2. New Exercises in English Syntax, intended 
tosucceed those usually found in English Grammars, and furnish 
the Senior Scholars in Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Schools with ad- 
ditional Rules and E 1 1 their K ledge of 


ples to P 
Syntax. Demy 18mo. 1s. 6d. bound in green. 


3. Guy’s New Exercises in Orthography, 


5th edition, with the addition of an Expositor. 18mo. price 
bound. 


4. A Key to Guy’s English School Grammar, 
arid New Exercises in Orthography. In 1 vol. price 8s. bound. 

5. Guy’s Outlines to Walker’s Themes and 
Essays, price 1s. sewed. 

6. Guy’s new Arithmetical Plan; or, an 
Improved Method of Teaching the First Four Rules. To which 
a complete Set of Tables is now added. The 4th edition, printed 
on an enlarged Type, and much imp d, price ls. half-b it 

Key, price ls. 
7. Guy’s School Epitome of British Geogra- 


phy, price ls. sewed. 














In 2 vols. 18s. or large paper, 28s. boards, 


~ 

MAJOR’S EDITION of ROBINSON 

e CRUSOE, uniform with Walton’s Angler and Lives, 

with a Poetical Introduction, by Bernard Barton, and highly 

illustrated with about 40 entireiy new Designs, by George Cruik- 

shank. The Wood Engravings are executed by the first Artists, 
including l'homson, Jackson, Wright, S. and T. Williams, &c. 

“ The designs are extremely clever, and faithful to the text, 
which is an indispensable merit.”—Spectator. 

“« This is the most beautiful edition yet published of this de- 
lightful work; the paper and print, from the Shakspeare press, 
are perfection. The poem prefixed, by Bernard Barton, is one of 
his very best.”—Athenaum. 

« What marvel, then, that I should greet once more 
My former favourite as a welcome guest ? 
Nor less so when I find his antique lore 
With novel decorations richly drest, 
Where Art has done her worthiest and her best, 
Guided by Taste and Genius, to portray 
The author's beauties ; giving added zest 
To scenes and objects whose delightful sway 
Thus triumphs over Time, and needs not dread decay.” 


J. Major, 50, Fleet Street; and may be had of all Booksellers. 
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Keith's Mathematical and aphical Works, &c. &e. 
~ ~ 
NEW TREATISE on the USE of the 
GLOBES; or, a Philosophical View of the Earth and 
Heavens ; comprehendi an Account of the Figure, Magni- 
tude, and Motion of the Earth; with the Natural Changes of its 
Surface, caused by Floods, Earthquakes, &c. 12mo. with Plates, 
6s. 6d. bound and lettered. 
I ba i 

The Elements of Plane Geometry, containing 
the First Six Books of Euclid, from the Text of Dr. Simson; 
with Notes, Critical and Explanatory. To which are added, 
Book VII. including several important hi a reopen which are 
not in Euclid; and Book VIII. consisting of Practical Geometry ; 
also Book IX. of Pianes and their Intersections; and Book X. of 
the Geometry of Solids. 3d edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

An Introduction to the Theory and Practice 
of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, and the Stereographic 
Projection of the Sphere; including the Theory of Navigation; 
comprehending a variety of Rules, Formule, &c. with their 
practical Applications to the Mensuration of Heights and Dis- 
tances, &c, &c. Svo. 14s. boards, 5th edition. 

A System of Geography, on an entirely new 
Plan, in which the recent Alterations in the Division of the Con- 
tinent are carefully attended to. A new edition, 12mo. 6s. bd. 

: re ape ° 

The Arithmetician’s Guide; or, a Complete 
Exercise Book, for the Use of Public Schools and Private Teach- 
ers. By William Taylor. New edition, 18mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 


A Key totheSame. By W. H. White. 4s. 
d 


bound. 

An Introduction to Practical Arithmetic, in 
Two Parts, with various Notes, and occasional Directions for the 
Use of Learners. By Thomas Molineux. 13th edition, 19mo,. 
Part I. 2s. 6d. bound. Part II. 4th edit. 2s, 6d, bound. 

Keys to both Parts, 6d. each. 


Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 








In 8vo. price 4s. 6d. in boards, a new edition of 
ELIGIO PHILOSOPHI; or, the Princi- 
ples of Morality and Christianity Lllustrated, from a 
View of the Universe and of Man's Situation on it. 
By WILLIAM HAY, Esq. 
Printed for the Editors; and sold by C., J., G., and F. Riving- 
ton, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, Pali Mall. 








New and improved Editions of the following approved Books of 
Education, by Mavor, Blair, Goldsmith, Joyce, Barrow, &c. &c. 
have just appeared. 

( XOLDSMITH’S GEOGRAPHY, on a 

Popular Plan, calculated to convey Instruction by means 
of the striking and pleasing Associations produced by the pecu- 
liar Manners, Customs, and Characters of all Nations. A new 
edition, incinding Extracts from all the princion! recent Voyages 
and Travels, wit beautiful Engravings, Maps, &c. 14s. bound. 

Goldsmith’s Grammar of general Geography, 
improved and modernised, illustrated with Views of ao 

Capitals of the World, a Variety of Maps, &c. price 3s, 6d. bd. 


Mavor’s Spelling-Book, 1s. 6d. 

Blair’s Reading Exercises, 2s. bound. 

Blair’s Class-Book, 5s. bound. 

Miss Aikin’s Poetry for Children at an early 
Age, 2s, half-bound. 

Mavor’s Selection of Classical 


forming a Volume of the Choicest P: i 
For the Use of Schools, 5s. 6d. bound. 


Mavor’s British Nepos, 5s. bound. 

Mavor’s Natural History, 7s. 6d. bound. 

Mavor’s Abridgment of Plutarch, 5s. 6d, bd. 

Mavor’s Universal Short-Hand, 6s. boards. 

Joyce’s Arithmetic, with the New Weights 
and Measures, 3s. bound. 

Key to ditto, 3s. bound. 

Barrow’s 52 School Sermons, 7s. bound. 

Morrison’s Elements of Book-keeping, by 
Single and double Entry. 8vo. 8s. half-bound. ’ \ 

Crocker’s Elements of Land-Surveying, in 
all its Branches. With Copper-plates and Woodcuts, 9s. bound. 

Printed for Longman, eee Orme, Brown, and Green. 


For Schools and Colleges. 
In 1 vol. small 8vo. 6s. 6d. boards, 
JESAR’S COMMENTARIES de Bello 
Gallico; with several Woodcuts, Explanatory English 
Notes, Examination Questions, &c. 


By E. H. BARKER, Esq. 
Printed by A. J. Valpy 
and so) 


English Poet 
sik colamnte 








sq 
M.A. Red Lion Court, Fleet Street; 
4 by all Booksellers. 
Of whom may be had, 
Uniform in size, and on the same 


Thucydides. By the Rev. Dr. Bloomfield. 
8 vols. 278. 


Herodotus, containing Books I. to VI. By 


the Rev. Dr. Stocker. 94. 6d. 
Anabasis of Xenophon. By F, C, Belfour. 


8s. 6d. 
Cyropedia of ditto. By E. H. Barker, Esq. 
9s. 6d. 


Demosthenes’ Select Orations. By E, H. 
Barker. 8s. 6d. : . 
Cicero’s Epistles, with English Notes, 3s. 
And the following Greek Plays, on the same plan, 5s. each, 
ecuba, ea, Phoenisse, and Orestes of 
Euripides. By the Rev. J. R. Major. 
(Edipus Tyrannus, Coloneus, Antigone, and 
Trachine of Sophocles. By the Rev. Dr. Brasse. 
Prometheus of Zschylus. 
*,* Four Dialogues of Plato will be published on the same plan, 
in J vol. during the present Month. 


Pla 

















resting New Wor! 
Complete in’5 vols. tre, — ae mn Pate, at half the price 


EMOIRES" oe ‘NAPOLEON BONA- 


PART 
ar M. DE BOURRIENNE, 
Ministre d’Etat. 
With copious Notes, now first added, from the dictation of Na- 
poleon while at St. Helena, from the Memoirs of the Duke of Ro- 
we — ew Rapp, of f Constant, and numerous other authen- 


“e ‘This 3 splendid publication, that literally leaves noth: 
to the public at only half the price of the ae 


re, is 
ginal.”—-Atlas. 


II. 
The Adventures in Abyssinia of Nathaniel 
Pearce, with an Account of his extraordinary Life. Written by 
Himself. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Lives of the Papers, by John Galt, Esq. 
ins 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Among the distinguished Actors included in this Work, are— 
Bett@ton, Wilks, Nel Gwynn, Mrs. Barry, Savage, Mrs. Oldtield, 
Colley Cibber, Mrs. oe Farquhar, Quin, Garrick, Foote, 
a preg . Bellamy, Murphy, King, Holcroft, 
F. Cooke, Miss ony Tate Wilkinson, Mrs. Baddeley, 
Emery, Mrs. Jordan, J. P. Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, &c. c. 
New and cheaper edition, with Additions, compiate in 2 vols. 
vo. with fine Portrait, pri 
Life and, Correspondence of Sir Thomas 
Munro. By the Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A. M.R.S. 
“ This work has attractions ? all kinds.” Edinburgh Review. 


The Octavo Edition ‘Of the Life of Sir Hum- 
phry Davy, Bart. By Dr. Paris. In 2 vols. with fine Portrait. 

** This work will fougin a durable monument to the memory 

of Sir Humphry. Davy, and to the talents of Dr. Paris.”—Gentle- 


a Also, just ready, 
Memoirs of Count Lavalette, Aide-de-Camp 


to Napoleon. Written by Himself. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





Price 5s. with a very neat Map of the Route 

HE MARCH of HANNIBAL from the 

Rhone to the Al 
By HED RY L. LONG, Esq 
Printed for J. Redweil, New Bond Street "Parker, Oxford ; 
and Deighton, Cambrid, 

J. Rodwell’s Catalogue of O Old Books, Parts 

1, 2, 8, 4, to be had gratis. 








Robinson Crusoe, with W. Harvey’ ‘2 Embellishments. 
A new edition, aa int vol. 12mo. beautifully eae by 


a oe, Yoodcuts, 

from Drawings b W. Harvey, price 8s. canva' 
THE E LIFE and SURPRISING. ADVEN- 
TURES of ROBINSON CRUSO > of York, Mariner, 


with a Biographical Account of Daniel » written expressly 
for bey edition. 
*,* This edition has been carefully printed from the most 
authentic and correct editions of this fascinating work. 
London : Printed for Baldwin and Geadeck, Paternoster Row. 








ae als Post Sv uu. Bs. 6d. Saarts, 
THERTO ON, a Tale of the last Century. 
By the Author of “ Rank and Talen 
«* Atherton is a tale Sbeog life, and is Soeately one of the 
best of its class.” —Athen tum, 
« These volumes wil! be a te avidity.”—Atlas, May 22. 
ine mee volumes evince considerable talent.”—Literary Gazette, 
ay 
London: Published by W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, 
Stationers’ Hall Court. 


N HISTORICAL INQUIRY into the 
FRODUCTION and CONSUMPTION of the PRE- 


C1OUS ME’ 
By WILLIAM JACOB, Esq. F.R.S. 
John Murray, Albemarle jtreet. 








Guide to Paris. 
Price 9s. mount. = Jo aet Cepasiane, 12s. bound, 
6t t! 
LANTA’S NEW PICTURE of PARIS; 
or, the Stranger’s Guide through the French Metro- 
Polte: with the Routes from London, Maps, Views, &c 
Printed for Samuel iam. be 18, ie and Baldwin ‘and Co. 
joster 


*,* An extensive List of Books for ‘Travellers on the Continent 
may be had gratis. 





Aysente 's Greek and re ute. 
0. price Ls. 6d. 


GELECT LATIN PHRASES, taken from 

the best Suthers 

By NATHANIEL HOWARD. 
ly the same Author, 

A Series of Latin Exercises, adapted to the 
Rules in Syntax, particularly in the Eton Grammar. 3+. 6d. 

A Key to the Same, 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 

Introductory Latin Exercises to those of 
Clarke, Ellis, and Turner. New edition, i2mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 

A Vocabulary, English and Greek, arranged 


systematically, to advance the Learner in Scientific as well as 
Verbal Knowledge. New edition, 18mo. 3s. bound. 


Introductory Greek Exercises to those of 
Neilson, Dunbar, and others. 24 edition, 12mo. 5s. 6d. bou 


‘ The London Vocabulary, Latin and English, 
=. Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &e. 


Dedica' ato’. J. Littleton, Esq. M 
to 


TRIP PARIS, in Verse, 
price 2s. 6d. 
T.S. =~ 
Author of « 


Ori; RKhym 
sy 65, St. Paul's Churebyard. 


EBRETT’S PEERAGE of the United 
Kingdom. A new and improved edition was pooner 
in March last, with a Portrait of His present Majesty, engraved 
de-| by Dean, and the Arms of the Peers. In 2 vols. 12mo. ll. 8s 
cloth boards. 

*,* To the present edition are added the Blazons of the Arms. 
pag! for r Rivingtons tor cl rate Longman and Co.; 
Cadell; ry by Mig Richard win and Cra- 
dock ; oe Booker ; "Bagster; Hatchards; Hamilton and Co. ; 
Parbury and Co ; p SEM Pickering ; Lloyd; Hodgson; Tem- 

pleman; and Houlstons. 
Of suena may be had, uniformly printed, in 2 vols. 
Debrett’s Baronetage, corrected to the same 
= price 1/. 8s. 


London: Harst, Chance, and 











In 1 vol. foolscap, price 5s. 6d. . cloth boards, 
AST and PRESENT TIMES. 
By a LADY. 

Printed for T. Cadell, Strand, London; and W. Blackwood, 
Edin nburgh. 





On the 28th TB BI in 3 vols. post 8vo. Price 9 24s. boards, 


HE CLUB-BOOK, consisting of Original 
Tales, a the following distinguished Authors :— 
Allan Cun ham, Esq. > M. Moir, Esq. 
The Ettrick herd A. Picken, Esq. 
John Galt, Tyrone ee Esq. 
Lord Francis n Gower ee » Esq. 
G. P. R. James, Esq. 
Contents. 
Bertrand de la Croix, or the ; The Deer-Stalkers, a Highland 
Siege of Rhodes. By the Au- nd. By A. Picke 
thor of «* Richelieu,” “ Darn- | The Painter. By J ines Galt. 
ley,” &c. The Laidiaws and the Scotts. 
Haddad-Ben-Ahab, or the Tra- By the Ettrick Shepherd. 
veller. By the Author of | The Bridal of Borthwick. By 
«* Annals of the Parish.” the Author of “ Maunsie 
The Gipsy. By by Author of} Waugh.” 
_, the ** Lost jag ” &c. The Unguarded Hour. By John 
r the Ad Galt. 
pe a Stranger: a Metropoli- 
n Sto nm the — of 
the - Domini 


~~ — Whisper. By “John 
B. Book of Life. By Joh 

Wm. J 7 | Galt. yx x 
Seasatic el By Lord | — Three Kearneys; a Tale 
he . 


Francis Leveson Gower. Dominie. By A 
GowdenGibbie. By Allan Cun- Picken. 
oe | 





The Cheatrie Packman. By 
Leitch Ritchie 

The Bogle o’ the Brae; @ queer 
Courting Story. By the Et- 
trick Shepherd. 





The we od Woman. 








HE HISTORY ‘a the NORTH MEN, 
or DANES and NORMANS, from the earliest Times to 
the Conquest of = by William of Norm . 
y HENRY WHEATON, 
Honorary Member of the Scandinavian and Icelandic Literary 
Societies of Copenhagen. 
Johu Murray, Albemarle Street. 





PricesSs. 6d. , 
TREATISE on CHOLERA, as it 
appeared : soit and — recently in Europe. 
B RGE HAMILTON BEL 
Fellow of ry oo College of 


h: 
3 


Published by James Cochrane and Co. 11, Waterloo Place. 





The Garrick Papers. 
Near] ie Pp R 1 vol. printed uniformly with Evelyn and Pepys, 


TSF VATE CORRESPONDENCE 
fin. GARRICK with the most celebrated Per- 
sons of his Time, published from the Originals. 

This ic ly ee and important work comprises upwards 
of Two T Letters, from Persons of the greatest eminence 
in a Political, yt and Dramatic World. Among other 
Names may be menti — Chatham—Lord | Camden—Duke 
of Tiesenahice- -Caaiiiean alt of ——Lord Lyttelton—Lord Pem- 
broke, and the leading ie ~ = Garrick’s time—Warburton— 
Burke—Johnson—Hume— ix Joshua Reynolds—Gold- 





e Residency urgeon, Tanjore. 
Printed for’ William Blackwood, Edinburgh, and 
Smith, Eider, and Co. London. 








ne - THE PRESS. 
lst of August, 


THE FAMILY ‘LIBRARY, No. XXIII. 


being an Account of a Tour through "Holland. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 
On Saturday, July 30, will be published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
with a Portr: rait, 
HE LIFE and DEATH of LORD 
cieeey «< ee ee 
MAS MOORE, Esq. 
Printed for Fn in Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 





d, by 





Inti the press, and speedily will be published, in 8vo. dedi 
special permission, to His Majesty 
A TREATISE upon the A CIENT and 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY of WESTERN ASIA, con- 
taining almost the entire Scene of Military History in that Coun- 
eb Illustrated by several Maps, engraved under the Author's 
mspection. 

By the late MAJOR RENNELL, F.R.S. Lond. and Edin. 
Printed for C., J., G.. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 

and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
@ Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
a new edition, lately published, of 

The Geographical System of Herodotus. 

2 jms 8vo. price Ll. 8s. 


On August Ist, price 6s. in cloth, Vol. I. of 


| Fas A of BRITISH STATESMEN, in 


Being Vol. XXI. of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedi 


In 


—— a 


Junie Beattie Churchill ason—Cum- 
berland—Boswell—Colman—T. and J. Warton—Dr. Burney— 
Baretti—Thomas and R. B. Sheridan—Hugh Kelly—Murphy— 
Dr. Hoadly—Isaac Bickerstati—Tickell—Home—C. Yorke— 
Madame Riccoboni—Mrs. Montagu—Whitehead—Dr. Franklin 
—Hawkesworth—Mallet—Mrs. Cowley—John Wilkes—Wilson— 
Gainsborough, &c.—and among others, the following Dramatic 
Characters: Mr. Clive— Mrs. — — Mrs. Abington —Mrs. 
Yates. Foote—Spranger Barry—P: 
—Parsons—T. King South Mackin Moadyn te Kain—Ma- 
dame Clairon—Charles ace + Wilkes—Reddish—Holland— 
Brereton—Mrs. Pope—Bensley—Aickin—Dr. Arne, &c. &c. 
Heary Colburn and Richard Bentes, New Burlington steset, 


HE ENGLISHMAN’S MAGAZINE for 
August will contain, in addition to Articles from several 
Distinguished Writers, an Essay from the pen of Elia. This 
delightful Author will also, in feture, contribute a Series of Es- 
says to the —_ “~y7) , wader the title of « Peter's Net 
ae,’ % New Bond Street. 











New and inpethed Edition of Milter’s derdeier's Dictionary. 
On the Ist of August og be published, in 4to. with numerous 
Woodcuts, price 3/. 12s. boards, the First Volume er at the 
same time Part I. price 6s. to be continued monthly), of - 
GENERAL SYSTE. M of GARDEN. 
ING and BOTANY, 
tion and be grlese of all Plants hitherte known, — their 
Generic rg ecific Characters, Places of Growth, Time of 
Flowering, Mode of Culture, and their Uses in Medicine and 
Domestic Economy; founded upon Miller’s Gardener’s Dic- 
tionary, and arranged eee a to _ — System. 
G N, 


London: Printed f or C. C., J, a +» and 'F. Rivington; J. and 
W. T. Clarke; Longman and Co. 3; T. Cadell; J. Richardson ; 
Jeffery and Son; Baldwin and Cradock; J. Booker; J. Booth 
Harvey ons Darton nm; 8S. Bagster; Sherwood and Co.; Harding 
and Lepard; J. T. ~ a Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin an 
Marshall; and E. Hod; 

The interest now so akon felt in the sciences of Agricul- 
ture, Gardening, and Botany, appears to demand a work of more 
ample and varied information on those important subjects, than 
any to which = Bescon can, at resent, | have access. Under 








Published July 1, 
History of Poland, in i — 
To be published Sept. 
A Treatise on the Silk ke in 1 vol. 
A List of the Volumes p nd in 
found in the Vol. last published. 
Printed for Soagman and Co.; and John Taylor. 


may be 








On August Ist, small Bro. price 5s. cloth, Vol. II. o! 


Hse OkicaL MEMOIRS of the 
HOUSE of BOURBON, in 2 v 

Being Vol. VII. of Dr. «« pee ay Cabinet Library.” 

To be published, 
Sept.1. Life of George IV. in 3 vols. Vol. III. 
Oct. 1. — of the Duke of Wellington, in 2 vols. 
1. II. By Capt. Moyle Sherer. 
Printed for Laceadis ‘Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 


this icti of Miller’s Gard *s and Bota- 
nist’s oon have caused to be prepared for publication a 
general System of Gardening and Botany, on a new and compre- 
hensive plan, which includes the whole of what is valuable in 
ecicey | celebrated performance of Miller, together with all the 
al that have been made in 
these cupennenae of knowledge. The system will be contained 
in four volumes, (the three the 
go arran; as follows :— 

Vol. I. Plants having the Stamen inserted in the Receptacie, 
(corresponding with the Class Polyandria of Linneus, but with- 
out reference to number 

Vol. Il. Plants having ‘the Stamen inserted in the Calyx, (cor- 
responding with the Class Icosandria of Linneus, but without 
reference to number. 

a III. Plants having the Stamen inserted in the Corolla. 

1. IV. Monocotyledonous Plants, such as a Palms, Or- 
Pe and Scitamineous Plants, Grasses, 

For facility of reference will be given a Synopsis of the Genera, 

with their essential characters, preceding each natural order—An 
Al habetical Index of the Genera and Synonymes with each 














Lithotrity. 
In a few days will be published, in 8vo. 
RINCIPLES of LITHOTRITY; or, a 
Treatise on the Art of Curing the Stone without Inci- 
sion; of which the principal contents are—A Concise Sketch of 











the History of Lithotrity — New the 
Urinary Organs—the C li—the Symp which 3 
their Formation, and the Ci which infl this 


D. rrr 





inute of the Instruments employed 
in the Practice of Lithotrity—and AD a Numerous Collection 
of Cases. The whole illustrated b: antec Plates, exhibiting ex- 
act representations of the different Instruments. 
By BARON HEURTELOUP, 
Doctor of the Faculty of Medicine of Paris. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





volume—An Index of the Genera, arranged according to the Lin- 
nean artificial method, and a a brief character of each 
Genus—A Glossary of the Terms used throughout the work—And 
a complete ‘Alphabetical Index to the whole work. 


— 





LONDON: Published every Saturday, py W. A. SCRIPPS, at 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7, Wellington Street, 


Waterloo B e, Strand, and 13, Sow * Moulton Street, Oxfor’ 
= sat ‘Site by v. Chappell, 98, Royal Exchange ; Rg. 

Marlborough, Ave waria Lane, L ie Hill; A. Black, 
Edinburgh ; Smith and Son, D. » and Atkinson 


. Glasgow; and J. Dublin. — Agent for 
craerics, O. Bich, 12, Red Lion Square, London. 
J. MOYES, 98, Castle Street, Jogicester Square. 








